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MOON  THREADS 


A  silver  Chinese  moon  hung  like  a 
pale  lamp  in  the  violet  void  of  the 
heavens.  Directly  below,  the  earth 
was  a  stretch  of  white  snow  that  glis¬ 
tened  in  the  moon-light.  Little  stars 
scintillated  and  glittered  like  dagger- 
points  in  an  embroidered  sky. 

In  one  of  the  long  houses  set  a  little 
apart  from  the  slumbering  hamlet,  was 
a  man  busily  at  work.  Zebroweska, 
wrapped  in  ulster  and  fur  hood,  was 
endeavoring  to  write  a  mining  report 
with  fingers  stiff  from  the  intense 
cold.  Every  little  while  when  writing 
was  a  physical  impossibility,  he  would 
hold  his  blue  hands  over  a  smoking 
brazier  near  the  hearth. 

Beside  him  on  a  rattan  chair,  lay  a 
newly  oiled  rifle  and  an  effective  look¬ 
ing  pistol.  Near  these  on  the  floor 
was  a  black  iron  box  full  of  yellow 
powder  and  broken  ornaments,  old 
Chinese  coins,  uncut  rubies  and  little 
fat  gods  of  carved  jade.  The  gold 
and  the  jewels  had  been  found  in  an 
old  abandoned  mine,  near  an  eastern 
Thibetan  slope,  not  far  away,  while 
the  coins  and  the  jade  images  had  been 
unearthed  in  the  ruins  of  an  old 
temple,  whose  whereabouts  only  the 
young  Russian  knew. 

As  soon  as  this  report  could  be  safe¬ 
ly  transported  across  the  border-land', 
thru  the  blizzard  swept  Himalayan 
passes  into  India,  thence  across  many 
seas  and  gulfs  to  the  engineering  head¬ 
quarters  at  Alexandria,  he  could  be  at 


ease,  for  not  only  would  he  receive  a 
suitable  commission  for  the  valuable 
work  he  had  accomplished,  but  soon, 
the  ancient  Chinese  Mongol  treasures 
would  be  unearthed,  science  would 
gain  new  knowledge  concerning  the 
old  Kia  Ghan  dynasty,  and  he,  Zebro¬ 
weska,  could  leave  the  cold  regions  of 
Thibet  and  the  leering,  yellow  faces 
that  he  so  abhorred. 

A  blast  of  chill  air  swept  into  the 
room.  The  coals  sputtered  in  the 
brazen  pan,  the  candles  flickered  Niko¬ 
lai  looked  up  to  see  the  door  that  he 
thought  to  have  been  locked  securely, 
opening  to  admit  a  tall  figure,  entirely 
clad  in  a  long  robe  of  pearly  gray 
leveret  fur.  Nikolai  did  not  stir  for  he 
knew  the  oriental  better  than  to  cause 
a  sudden  scene.  Instead,  he  sat  quite 
still,  watching  like  a  cat,  and  grasped 
the  pistol  unseen  by  the  interloper. 

The  latter  moved  into  the  center  of 
the  low  room,  while  the  long  gray 
folds  of  the  robe  trailed  after,  undulat¬ 
ing  like  rolling  waves  of  incense 
smoke.  Reaching  the  glowing  brazier, 
the  figure  stopped,  and  threw  off  the 
hood,  while  Zebrowska  remarked  to 
his  astonishment  that  the  intruder  was 
a  woman  and,  at  that — a  white  woman! 
Her  hair  hung  in  heavy  masses  about 
her  face  and  was  a  reddish  coppery 
gold,  to  which  the  flickering  candle¬ 
light  gave  the  appearance  of  a  nimbus. 

“Don’t  stop  to  ask  questions,”  she 
whispered  in  excellent  French.  “If  I 
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am  found  here,  I  die  an  excruciating 
death.  You  know,  or  ought  to  know,” 
she  added  meaningly,  “that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  of  this  bleak  corner  of  Mongolia, 
have  devised  many  ingenious  people 
to  their  drear  and  everlasting  dark 
temple  of  Death!” 

Zebrowska  winced.  He  disliked  be¬ 
ing  reminded  of  the  uncanny  revenges 
of  a  displeased  Oriental.  A  man  who 
had  lived  longer  among  the  Celestials 
might  had  less  fear  of  this,  for  a  Chi¬ 
nese  is,  on  the  whole  extremely  meek 
and  unobtrusive  if  not  annoyed,  but 
Nikolai  felt  that  possibly  he  might 
have  been  a  little  indiscreet  and  un¬ 
guarded  when  removing  the  idols  and 
old  coins  from  the  ruins  of  Ashayur 
Izen.  Although  he  was  certain  he  had 
been  alone,  he  had  a  feeling  that  the 
Lama  who  lived  not  far  away  from  the 
ruins,  knew  more  about  his  researches 
than  he  had  heretofore  supposed. 

“Come,”  cried  the  woman,  irritated 
at  Nikolai’s  silence,  “you  must  help 
me!  I  am  in  great  trouble!  The  High 
Priest,  Churu,  the  Lama  you  call  him, 
killed  my  husband  who  was  traveling 
thru  this  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
has  imprisoned  me  in  his  temple, 
where  he  either  will  ofifer  me  up  to 
his  God  in  sacrifice,  or  worse  still, 
force  me  into  the  nunnery  of  the  howl¬ 
ing  yellow  mad-women.”  She  shud¬ 
dered  slightly.  Zebrowska  went  to 
his  wall  cabinet  and  poured  her  a  cup 
of  a  creamy  golden  Chinese  liquor,  dis¬ 
tilled  from  brown  rice,  but  she  shook 
her  head,  saying  that  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  She  led  the  way  to  the 
door,  drawing  on  her  hood,  while  Ze¬ 
browska,  wrapped  a  thick  muffler 
about  his  head  and  picked  up  a  pair 
of  fur  mitts.  “Can  you  not  remain 
here,  while  I  go  and  dispatch  a  cou¬ 
rier  to  the  French  consul  at  Lhassa, 
who  will  then  telegraph  to  Shanghai?” 
he  asked  detaining  her. 

“No,  I  dare  not.  The  Lama  is  quick 
to  perceive  things.  Even  now  his  sus¬ 
picion  may  be  aroused.  He  may  be 
searching  for  me  in  the  temple  behind 
the  great  image,  the  inside  of  which  is 
fitted  out  like  a  room  for  a  princess, 
sumptuous  and  lined  with  the  most 
gorgeous  brocades  and  silks,  but  even 
so  a  prison.  Until  I  am  safely  in 


Lhassa,  my  life  is  in  danger.  And 
even  there  1  might  be  in  peril,  had  not 
the  people  there  a  smouldering  resent¬ 
ment  against  him,  ever  since  he  open¬ 
ly  murdered  one  of  their  nobles  on  a 
charge  of  blaspheming  his  god.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  deed  was  done  for 
the  noble’s  treasures,  which  the  Lama 
had  transported  to  his  Temple,  in 
order  to  appease  the  angry  god — so  he 
said.  Here  the  people  are  more  easily 
influenced  by  the  Lama,  and  so  here 
I  am  not  safe.  Come”  she  glided  out 
of  the  door  into  the  snow  outside. 
Zebrowska  closing  it  securely  this 
time,  behind  him. 

“Let  us  start  over  for  that  hut,”  she 
whispered,  pointing  to  the  southeast. 

I  know  the  road  that  way.  My  hus¬ 
band  and  I  have  often  traveled 
along  that  way.  He  was  a  scien¬ 
tist  and  came  up  here  to  explore 
the  ancient  ruins,”  she  murmured. 
Suddenly  she  commenced  to  cough 
violently  Nikolai  bent  over  to  fasten 
the  wrap  more  securely  about  her 
shoulders.  She  moved  a  hand  to  her 
mouth,  but  instead,  scratched  his 
cheek  with  nails,  long  as  a  tigress’ 
claws.  The  Russian  felt  suddenly  very 
weary  and,  as  the  drug  worked  into 
his  blood,  he  sank  heavily  into  the 
snow.  The  lady  wiped  the  purpled 
tips  of  her  pink  nails  on  the  lining  of 
her  sleeve  and  replaced  the  filagreed 
gold  nail  guards  over  her  fingers. 
With  the  other  hand  she  wrenched  the 
keys  from  his  belt  and  hurried  back 
to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  where  the 
tall  fur-swathed  figure  of  the  High 
Priest  emerged  from  the  gloom. 

“That  was  neatly  done,  Shadna- 
guru,”  he  said  with  a  thin-lipped 
smile.  “Now  we  shall  investigate  the 
reports  and  maps  of  this  defiler  of  an¬ 
cient  ruins,”  and  the  two  disappeared 
into  the  hut,  while  two  coolie  came 
forward  at  the  gutteral  “g’isha”  of  the 
Lama,  and  took  up  the  prostrate  form 
of  Zebrowska.  They  carried  him  to 
a  newly  dug  ditch  in  the  snow,  at  one 
end  of  which  was  a  curbed  sword- 
blade  protruding  up  from  the  frozen 
earth.  It  would  be  a  suitable  head¬ 
rest,  and  insure  against  any  possible 
insomnia  on  the  part  of  the  occupant. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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A  Freshman  Explains  Her  Program 
SO  THIS  IS  ART! 


I 

Elementary  drawing  is  taught  in  room 
eight, 

Since  forewarned  is  forearmed,  beware 
if  you’re  late! 

Mr.  Cain  raises  cain  with  the  late  ones, 
3rou  know, 

So  come  promptly  at  nine  and  seat 
yourself — so. 

If  3rour  charcoal,  your  plumb-line  and 
chamois,  are  lost, 

Hang  on  to  your  standard,  whatever 
the  cost, 

And  look  to  proportions  from  bottom 
to  top, 

Just  work,  work  and  work  ’till  he  tells 
you  to  stop. 

II 

Mechanical  drawing,  its  angles  and 
curves 

Is  really  enough  to  get  on  your  nerves, 

But  acquire  technique  and  get  facts  in 
your  brains 

And  then  you’ll  speed  through  like  a 
limited  train. 

III 

English  means  myths  of  Norway  and 
Greece, 

Of  Venus  who  went  forth  in  quest  of 
the  fleece. 

We  learn  too,  of  Bacchus,  the  goddess 
of  sleep 

And  of  Neptune,  the  wood  Nymph, 
who  did  nothing  but  weep. 

Then  there  is  Hades  with  chariot  of 
fire 

And  Ulysses  who  sang  and  played  on 
a  lyre 

Kleet-footed  Mercury  forecasted  the 
weather 

While  Zeus  helped  the  cause,  he 
bumped  clouds  together. 

IV 

In  Modeling  class  with  a  soft  lump  of 
clay 

We  try  to  make  heads,  or  that’s  what 
we  say, 

But  we  truly  make  shapes  that  are  very 
absurd, 

Why,  Abraham  Lincoln  looks  like 
George  the  third! 


V 

Then,  too,  we  paint,  or  rather  we  daub, 

But  take  it  from  me  this  is  no  little 
job. 

You  fill  up  your  brush,  try  to  paint 
neat, 

And  make  one  great  big  daub  from 
the  head  to  the  feet. 

VI 

Next  comes  Design  in  room  Twenty- 
two 

If  you’ve  not  done  your  home  work, 
it’s  just — “out  for  you.” 

Romance  is  pink,  and  so’s  teacher’s  tie, 

We  get  so  excited  we’re  ready  to  fly. 

VII 

In  oil  painting  class,  up  next  to  the 
roof, 

We  do  some  fine  work  (cuckoo),  here 
is  the  proof: — 

We  “back  to  the  tall  timbers”  with 
E.  M.  Esquire, 

Then  “stand  on  our  head,”  our  work 
to  admire 

“Bring  in  compositions,”  the  teacher’s 
voice  cries 

Then,  “Nice  pump-handle  arms,  lovely 
messy,  grey  skies.” 

But  if  we  slip  up  on  our  comps,  ^don’t 
squeal) 

You  can  lay  all  the  blame  to  a  stray 
orange  peel! 

VIII 

History  class  is  a  lesson  in  Greek, 

If  your  mind  retains  all,  you  must  be 
a  freak, 

For  the  names  of  the  creatures  are  so 
very  long 

Should  you  try  to  sing  one,  ’Twould 
make  quite  a  song. 

IX 

Color  harmony  class,  and  its  aim  to 
the  end 

Is  really  to  make  lovely  tones  that 
will  blend, 

But  somehow,  in  this  class  we  cannot 
be  quiet 

For  the  colors  we  make  produce  quite 
a  riot. 
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A  short  time  ago  the  entire  nation 
turned  its  eyes  with  great  sympathy  and 
anxiety  toward  the  gaping  mouth  of  a 
Kentucky  cave  in  which  was  held  a  pris¬ 
oner,  an  obscure  and  hitherto  unknown 
man.  For  eighteen  days,  untold  effort 
of  many  men,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
were  spent  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rescue 
Floyd  Collins  from  his  horrible  tomb, 
and  for  eighteen  days  men  and  women 
eagerly  sought  for  news  of  his  escape. 
Rut  in  spite  of  the  brave,  heroic  works  of 
the  rescue  party,  in  spite  of  the  prayers 
of  thousands  of  sympathizers,  when 
they  finally  reached  him,  they  found  him 
dead. 

A  short  time  before  that,  there  was  a 
very  serious  plague  of  diphtheria  in  far 
away  Alaska.  The  newspapers  men¬ 
tioned  it  only  as  short  items  of  interest, 
but  when  one  single  man  volunteered  to 
make  the  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles 
over  barren  fields  of  ice  and  snow,  per¬ 
haps  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  dogs,  and  of  even  his  own,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  medical  aid  to  the  suffer¬ 
ers,  then  the  attention  of  the  country  and 
of  the  newspapers  was  directed  towards 
that  one  brave  man,  making  a  brave 
fight  to  save  other  lives. 

These  two  recent  incidents  show  one 
serious  defect  in  human  nature.  Per¬ 
haps  “defect”  is  not  quite  the  word. 
Perhaps  “short-coming”  would  be  better, 
because  defects  can  be  remedied  if  the 
necessary  effort  is  put  in  the  endeavor, 
while  a  short-coming  is  something  that 
has  to  be  out  grown,  like  growing  pains, 
and  “puppy  love.”  This  short-coming  of 
ours  is  the  ability  to  sympathize  intensely 
with  single  individuals ;  but  in  big  mat¬ 
ters,  such  as  the  slow  starvation  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  innocent  children  in  the  East, 
or  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  millions 
of  men  on  the  hideous,  hellish  battle¬ 
fields,  we  are  sadly  lacking  perhaps  not 


in  sympathy,  but  in  the  intense  interest 
that  we  show  in  individual  cases.  It  is 
not  because  we  are  not  sorry  for  the 
starving  children,  or  because  we  do  not 
shudder  with  horror  at  the  mere  thought 
of  the  battlefield  casualties,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  yet  reached,  as  races 
of  this  old  world  of  ours,  the  high 
point  of  civilization  that  we  should  have 
reached  by  this  time.  It  is  not  because 
some  individuals  do  not  appreciate  the 
horror  of  such  situations,  but  because 
collectively  the  instinct  has  not  been  fully 
developed. 

The  highest  form  of  civilization  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Art,  Music,  Literature,  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  other  forms  of  intellectual 
achievements.  And  just  as  these  are  the 
records  of  the  highest  civilization,  so  are 
the  creators  of  these  great  works  of  Art 
the  highest  civilized  representatives  of 
their  races.  When  everyone  is  taught  the 
beauties  of  the  Arts,  and  educated  to  re¬ 
spect  and  admire  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Ages,  then  indeed  we  shall  be  so  devel¬ 
oped  along  other  lines  that  we  can  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  entire  people  as  well 
as  with  individuals,  and  just  as  efforts 
were  made  to  free  Collins,  so  will  more 
intense  efforts  be  made  to  free  the  world 
of  the  curse  of  war  and  all  that  it  brings 
with  it. 

It  is  one  great  duty  of  ours,  as  stu¬ 
dents  of  Art,  to  aid,  in  our  own  small 
way,  the  process  of  bringing  our  own 
community  into  thinking  that  way,  and 
although  our  circle  of  influence  may  be 
small,  and  it  may  take  generations  to 
accomplish  the  big  end  of  our  desires, 
it  will  be  well  worth  our  while  to  do  our 
best  all  the  time  under  all  circumstances, 
and  in  all  ways,  whether  it  be  painting 
a  portrait,  illustrating  a  story,  or  teach¬ 
ing  little  children  the  bare  rudiments  of 
drawing. 
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THE  FRESHMEN  ADD  A  PAGE  OR 
TWO  TO  “MOTHER  GOOSE” 


Theodora  Allen: 

Theo’s  doughnuts  are  a  joy  to  behold 
They're  easy  to  paint  and  nice  to  mold. 
Henry  Aldrich  : 

Henry’s  so  clever  we  wonder  why 
He  can’t  find  a  way  to  keep  hair  from 
his  eyes. 

Geneva  Annis  : 

Although  Geneva  hasn’t  wings 
She  rivals  a  bird  when  gaily  she  sings. 
Mae  Atkinson  : 

There’s  one  thing  in  which  Mr.  Ma¬ 
jor  does  not  vary 

Mae,  to  him,  always  “our  blonde  con¬ 
temporary.” 

Mildred  Bennett  : 

We  don’t  know  why  a  camel  has 
humps ; 

Neither  do  we  know  why  they  call  Mil 
“Bumps.” 

Marion  Bissell: 

She  may  be  cross  but  all  the  while 
She  covers  it  up  with  one  big  smile ! 
Ruth  Brann  : 

Although  Ruthy  Brann  her  silence 
doth  keep 

We  know  still  waters  ever  run  deep. 
Betty  Bourque: 

Singing  in  class,  Mr.  Ray  does  annoy 
But  Betty’s  singing  he  seems  to  enjoy. 
Bill  Black  : 

A  hair  comb  a  la  “Bolshevig” 

Can  be  no  other  than  Bill’s  black  wig. 
Dorothy  Bruns  : 

When  it  comes  to  a  simple,  distinctive 
coiffure 

There’s  none  like  Dorothy’s,  we  are 
quite  sure. 

Leona  Butkiewicz  : 

The  teachers  try  and  try  again 
But  never  succeed  in  pronouncing  her 
name. 

Rae  Blackwell  : 

Rae  once  had  her  tresses  shorn 
But  now  again  her  head  they  adorn. 
Ruth  Broadbent  : 

Ruth  thinks  it  better  by  far  in  the  end 
To  be  Mr.  Ray’s  sincere  good  friend. 
Zella  Buckingham: 

Zella  truly  is  quite  clever 
The  result,  she  says,  of  earnest  en¬ 
deavor. 

Dorothy  Dow  : 

Our  class  baby  has  a  Yankee  twang, 
Which  gives  Mr.  Major  a  severe  pang. 


Pauline  Bergen  : 

Paula,  a  dollar,  a  ten  o’clock  scholar 
What  makes  you  come  so  soon? 

You  used  to  come  at  ten  o’clock, 

And  now  you  come  at  noon ! 

Beatrice  Crossman  : 

When  excessive  talking  annoys  Mr. 
Cain, 

Of  course  it’s  “Bee”  buzzing  again. 
Ruth  Cullen  : 

When  Ruth  says  “box”  it  rhymes 
with  “barks” 

She  never  “shocks”  but  often  “sharks.” 
Stella  Cook  : 

Stela’s  name  is  that  of  an  art 
Which  opens  the  way  to  any  man’s 
heart. 

Helen  Corbet  : 

Where  did  Helen  get  locks  so  wild, 
They  must  have  come  from  the  Fiji 
Isles. 

Dorothy  Currie  : 

Oh  yes,  indeed — she’s  not  so  tall, 

But  we’ve  heard  good  things  are  often 
small. 

Joseph  Dephoure: 

Ambitious  and  earnest  is  Joseph 
Dephoure 

He  works  and  works  well  and  then 
some  more. 

Mel  Douglass: 

We  know  a  young  artist  named  Mel 
Who  draws  himself  into  his  shell, 
Some  snowballs,  one  day 
Drove  his  shyness  away, 

What  happened  he  cares  not  to  tell. 
Elsie  Drinkwater: 

Elsie  agrees  with  Mr.  Volstead, 

We  shouldn’t  drink  “grape-juice”  but 
water  instead. 

Mildred  Ellis  : 

We  all  love  pets  but  we  wonder  how 
Mildred  became  so  fond  of  a  cow ! 
Elizabeth  Ewell: 

A  pretty  girl,  and  just  as  sweet 
As  any  one  we  hope  to  meet. 

Lois  Gebhard  : 

Margaret  Gerhardt  : 

Names  so  alike  are  very  confusing, 
But  Mr.  Ray  finds  them  amusing. 
Henry  Linehan  : 

An  artist  he  aspires  to  be — 

With  lofty  ideals  bent. 

He  has  the  smock,  the  paint,  the  brush 
But  lacks  the  temperament. 
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Rebecca  Field: 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross 
To  see  Rebecca  upon  her  wild  horse, 
With  brushes  galore  and  palette  in 
hand 

Thru  marsh  and  thru  field  she  rides 
o’er  the  land. 

Adelaide  McDonald  : 

We  like  her  when  she’s  laughing 
We  like  her  when  she’s  mad. 

She  always  gets  a  laugh  from  us 
We  all  do  like  our  “Add.” 

Doris  Page  : 

Prithee  kindly  treat  her  right, 

She’s  very  shy  you  see, 

But  if  thou  get  to  know  her  well, 

She’ll  be  mighty  nice  to  thee. 

Mary  New  hall: 

Park  Street  is  one  crowded  place. 
“Plenty  room  up  front,”  they  roared, 
And  there  may  be  seats  for  everyone, 
But  not  for  Mary’s  paints  and  board. 
Jeanette  Henderson  : 

Somebody  up  on  the  top  floor  says  that 
no  woman  can  paint  like  the  old  mas¬ 
ters.  Nevertheless,  we  must  claim 
that  some  of  our  esteemed  female  con¬ 
temporaries  can  paint  like  the  old  mis¬ 
tresses. 

Ellen  Lake  : 

She  who  cuts 
And  likes  the  play 
Will  live  to  cut 
Another  day. 

Constance  Lamont  : 

M  o  ruing 

(A  Freshman  Composition  due  anytime 
and  quite  often) 

Alarm  Clocks — tired  feelings — dreams 
of  unprepared  animal  drawings — stan¬ 
dards  and  plumb-lines — ex-a-a-ct  like¬ 
nesses — five  minutes  deliberation — 

victorious  sleep — another  cut. 
Madeleine  Kroll: 

99%  pure — 

Tessie  Gilbert  : 

La  Boheme. 

Eleanor  Lunt  : 

One  of  the  Lunts  of  Newbury  port. 
Marion  Laughlin  : 

Cuts.  Worriendum  est. 

Wesley  Grover: 

Beau  Brummel  come  to  life  in  the 
studios. 

Rhoda  Hathaway: 

Few  things  are  harder  to  put  up  with 
than  the  annoyance  of  a  good  example. 


Mary  Lermond: 

O  sage  of  Egypt 
O  Wise  Man  of  the  East 
She  may  not  be  an  artist 
But  she  draws  a  crowd  at  least. 

Lydia  Hess  : 

Here  lies  Lydia  Hess 

Who  with  the  angels  now  floats, 

For  she  thought  there  was  safety  in 
numbers 

Till  they  all  got  together 
And  compared  notes. 

Priscilla  Packard  : 

“Pris”  is  an  expert  on  old  mythologies 
On  Greece  she  is  tophole  and  on  Norse 
Myths  quite  the  bee’s. 

Now  if  you  ask  Priscilla 
With  whom  Minerva  married 
Quick  will  come  the  answer 
That  the  Goddess  of  WISDOM  stayed 
single. 

Seymour  Goff  : 

Now  Seymour  is  a  good  sport, 

And  paints  artistically, 

But  despite  this, 

We  can’t  help  hiss 
To  hear  him  say  with  glee, 

“You  are  behind  in  payments,” 

Or,  “You  owe  me  for  a  smock, 

And  when  you  get  all  payed  up 
Don’t  forget  your  ring’s  in  hock.” 
Margaret  Hill  : 

This  is  a  particularly  dangerous  day 
on  which  to  cut  elementary  drawing. 
Other  bad  days  are  Tuesday,  Monday, 
Friday  and  Wednesday. 

Ludwina  Novaka  : 

Of  all  professions  which  is  the  best? 
Gosh — I  think  a  dentist’s  beats  the  rest. 
Kathryn  McCormick  : 

“He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not 
half, 

The  charms  her  downcast  modesty 
concealed.” 

Myrtle  Macarthy: 

“If  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 

They  have  the  gift  to  know  it.” 

Doris  Ottinger: 

“We  grieved,  we  sighed,  we  wept;  we 
never  blushed  before.” 

Earnest  Kaye  : 

“A  very  unclubable  man.” 

Ellen  Pettingell  : 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and 
low — an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
Ann  Manick  : 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech. 
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Betty  Larkin  : 

Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never 
fearful. 

Rose  Movitz  : 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their 
eye. 

Mildred  Lawlor  : 

Words,  and  words,  and  words, 

But  a  fair  face. 

Macushla. 

Alice  Kingsley  : 

That  School-girl  complexion. 

Ruth  Johnston: 

There  was  never  yet  fair  woman  who 
did  not  make  mouths  in  a  glass. 
Marguerite  Krebs  : 

A  new  arrival  to  our  class 
Is  Marguerite  an  unusual  lass, 

Whose  weird  tales  make  even  glass 
Shudder  with  fear  and  trembling. 

(And  we  add  for  the  whole  Freshman 
class  this  parable  from  La  Folette  57: 
13:23) 

Freshman :  I  am  wrong. 

Sophomore :  I  am  right. 

Junior:  I’m  not  sure. 

Senior  :  I  don’t  know. 

Gertrude  Perlman  : 

Be  careful  of  G.  Perlman  lest 
She  sings  a  song,  not  by  request. 
Helen  Wickham  : 

Helen  Wickham’s  quite  a  bird, 

She  sings  a  bit  perhaps  you’ve  heard. 
Eleanor  Smith  : 

Do  you  frequent  the  library? 

Eleanor  Smith’s  the  girl  you  see 
Hunting  up  her  family  tree. 

Ruth  Siegal: 

The  wildest  part  of  wild  Rusty  Siegal 
Is  her  shrill  barbaric  giggle. 
Marjorie  Read  : 

Marj  Read  desires  to  be  a  nurse; 

Die  not  until  you  call  her  first. 

Grace  Round  : 

Grace  Round  is  going  to  grass  some 
day 

She  seems  to  want  to,  sad  to  say 
Because  she  writes  her  name  that  way. 
John  Smith  : 

Though  that  name  is  quite  peculiar 
John  Smith’s  a  dear,  don’t  let  him 
fool  you. 

Albert  Publicover: 

A1  Publicover,  our  president, 

One  day  when  he  felt  quite  content, 
To  a  pauseless  snappy  speech  gave 
vent. 


Ruby  Perlman  : 

Ruby  Perlman  loves  light  laughter, 
Teacher’s  reprimands  come  close  after. 
Arthur  Wilde: 

Arthur  Wilde  the  library  robbed, 
Taking  only  novels  morbid. 

N.  B.  A  short  time  later  he  hanged 
himself,  in  seven  volumes,  to  atone  for 
his  great  crime. 

Helen  Stuart  : 

Intricate  is  Helen  Stuart 
Just  cause  you  yourself  can’t  do  it, 
Don’t  say  she  can’t  or  you  will  rue  it. 
Marguerite  Scranton  : 

If  Mr.  Major’s  words  will  carry, 
Marguerite  Scranton  is  soon  to  marry 
Smile,  Marguerite,  but  do  be  chary. 
James  Powell: 

Oh  where,  oh  where,  has  his  mus¬ 
tache  gone 

Oh  where,  oh  where  can  it  be, 
With  his  hair  cut  short,  and  his  face 
shaved  clean, 

He’s  a  revelation  to  see. 

Adelaide  Rebane  : 

Sweet  Adelaid’s  a  pretty  maid, 

For  mechanical  genius  she’ll  soon  be 
repaid. 

Elizabeth  Rogers  : 

The  yellow-haired  girl  with  locks  all 
astray 

Is  Elizabeth  Rogers  from  Lennox  way. 
J.  “Rosey”  Rosenberg  : 

There’s  little  that’s  rosey  in  the  grey 
world,  alas  ! 

Except  Rosey’s  sepia  in  water  color 
class. 

Gustave  Roubound  : 

Gustave  Roubound,  known  as  Gus 
Would  dance  all  day  without  a  fuss. 
Frances  Shaw: 

If  Freshman  green  is  an  orchid  hue 
Then  Frances  Shaw  is  color  blind  too. 
Ralph  Stone : 

Ralph  Stone 
All  alone 

Sassed  Mr.  M. 

And  wouldn’t  atone. 

Eunice  Swift: 

Tot  Swift  is  a  slim  little  maid 
So  awfully  slim  you  know, 

That  when  she  poses  in  sketching  class, 
No  light  and  shade  will  show. 
Ruth  Woodward  : 

Rufus  Woodward  is  Frances’s  pal 
She’s  almost  called  “that  red-haired 
gal.” 
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Hazel  Webber: 

Hazel  Webber  is  a  duck 
She’s  scarcely  ever  in, 

If  you  ever  want  to  find  her  though, 

Just  ask:  “Is  Webber  Duck  Inn?” 
Ruth  Woodman  : 

“Woodman  spare  that  tree,”  they  say, 
“But  we  could  never  spare  Woodman,” 
we  say. 

Christine  Young: 

Christine  Young  though  it’s  all  the 
same 

Wants  to  keep  her  youth,  yet  not  her 
name. 

Nat  Nayor: 

Natly  Nat  Nayor  needs  no  note 
No  note  needs  Natly  Nat  Nayor 
For  there’s  none  but  know  Nat’s  name 
or  fame 

Be  he  either  far  or  near. 

Celestia  Whitney: 

Silvery  laughs  and  tinkling  laughs 
And  laughs  of  every  kind ; — 

But  Celly’s  laugh  you’d  surely  know 
At  any  place  or  time. 

Viola  Spinney: 

Viola  Spinney  is  busy  spinning 
Works  of  art  for  merit  winning. 
Louise  Souther: 

When  Louis  Souther  heaves  in  view 
Either  Tot  or  Celly  will  be  there  too. 
Barbara  Spofford  : 

Barbara  Spofford,  the  ingenue 
With  witty  remarks  surprises  you. 
Marion  Thompson: 

As  an  art  student  Marion  need  never 
despair 

For  she’s  conquered  one  art — of  curl¬ 
ing  hair. 

Dorothy  Thurlow: 

Dorothy  Thurlow  a  frail  little  thing 
Just  worries  and  worries  all  day, 
A  clothespin  won’t  do  it, 

She  always  will  rue  it, 

For  she  knows  it  has  turned  up  to  stay. 
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SUNRISE  ON  THE  HORAI 

The  Stranger,  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
turned  and  faced  the  sunrise.  Below, 
the  mist  was  breaking,  and  high  above, 
the  rosy  peaks  were  looking  upward. 
Then  from  his  soul  winged  a  morning 
prayer. 

“O,  Mighty  Giver,  Father  of  the  blue 
rushing  river,  the  sincere  pine,  the  snowy 
summits, — we  love  Thee  !” 

The  clear  call  died  away  far  over  the 
snows  while  the  light  grew  paler,  whiter, 
brighter.  From  the  depths  of  the  pines 
came  a  low,  soft  answer,  and  a  lovely 
brightness  moved  toward  the  Stranger. 
She  caressed  his  worn  face,  welcoming 
him. 

“Ah,  now  art  thou  come  at  last,  O 
Weary  One,  to  the  still  Horaizan,  Here 
wilt  thou  find  thy  soul,  here  wilt  thou 
clothe  it  anew  in  a  mantle  of  silence. 
What  desirest  thou?”  | 

“Peace  in  the  heart,  and  beauty  in  the 
soul!”  cried  the  Wayfarer.  Then  :he 
paused,  listening  to  the  answer  within, 
while  an  inward  light  shone  from  his 
eyes.  Then  he  and  the  vision  turned, 
and  crossed  the  river  of  Love. 

PAULINE  BERGEN. 


LOVE  AND  LIFE 

With  patient  toil  spun  myself  a  web, 

And  when  its  meshes  sparkled  in  the  sun 
And  caught  each  fleeting  vision  as  it 
passed, 

I  looked  upon  it  with  delight  and  cried, 
“Ah!  this  is  love  and  life!” 

One  day  the  master  hand  of  Destiny 
Swept  down  my  web,  and  left  me  crouch¬ 
ing  there, 

A  helpless  spider  that  had  spun  its  life 
Away.  There,  in  despair,  I  understood. 
“That  this  was  love  and  life !” 

James  Powell,  28 


GOOD  IDEA 

“This  is  my  car,”  shouted  the  irate  mo¬ 
torist  to  the  garage  man,  “and  what  I 
say  about  it  GOES — see?” 

Just  then  a  mechanic  crawled  from 
under  the  car,  and  pleadingly  said,  “Say 
‘engine’,  mister.” — Black  and  Blue  Jay. 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  CHARACTER 
SKETCH 

Ruth  Woodman 


One  could  hardly  have  failed  to, 
notice  the  tense  rigidity  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  her  attitude  and  expression. 
She  was  an  orphan,  and  a  very  lonely 
orphan  at  that  particular  moment. 
She  was  sitting  and  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing  or  someone.  Certainly,  just 
then  the  prospects  of  someone  did  not 
appear  encouraging,  as  the  only  living 
creature  in  sight  on  the  great  deserted 
platform  was  an  equally  forlorn  and 
hungry  looking  little  dog.  But  her 
heart  went  out  to  this  bit  of  life  and 
the  thin  lips  formed  a  shrill  whistle 
while  a  scrawny  hand  slipped  lower 
to  coax  the  dog  to  her  side. 

Presently  the  sound  of  wheels  on 
the  country  road  brought  both  heads 
erect  and  the  dog’s  tail  quivered  eager¬ 
ly. 

The  man  stepping  out  of  the  wagon 
was  not  looking  at  the  pair  by  the 
station  house.  It  is  doubtful  any  way 
whether  he  would  have  seen  what 
she  was  really  like.  But  an  ordinary 
observer  would  have  seen  much. 

A  child  of  about  eleven,  garbed  in 
a  very  short,  very  tight  and  extremely 
ugly  dress  of  yellowish  gray  patiently 
waiting.  She  wore  a  faded  brown  sailor 
hat  and  beneath  the  hat  extending 
down  her  back  were  two  braids  of 
thick,  decidedly  red  hair.  Her  face 
was  small,  white  and  thin,  also  much 


freckled.  Her  mouth  was  large  and 
so  were  her  eyes,  that  looked  green  in 
some  moods  and  gray  in  others. 

But  an  extraordinary  observer  might 

have  seen  characteristics  not  betrayed 
to  the  careless  glance.  He  would  have 
seen  that  the  chin  was  very  pointed 
and  pronounced;  that  the  big  eyes 
were  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity  The 
mouth,  sweet-lipped  and  expressive  and 
the  forehead,  broad  and  full,  would 
have  convinced  him  that  no  common 
place  soul  inhabited  the  body  of  this 
stray  woman-child. 

Tilting  her  head  sharply,  like  a  bird, 
she  looked  up  and  concluded  that  that 
man  was  coming  toward  her.  She 
stood,  grasping  with  one  thin,  brown 
hand  the  handle  of  a  shabby,  old- 
fashioned  carpet-bag,  the  other  she 
held  out  to  him.  Then  speaking  in  a 
peculiarly  clear,  sweet  voice  she  told 
him  who  she  was.  From  her  glowing 
eyes  shone  a  liking  for  this  strange 
man  who  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
father  she  had  never  known.  Slowly 
she  followed  to  the  wagon,  the  dog 
scampering  at  her  heels.  The  heavy 
farm  horse  turned  lumbering  down 
the  road.  In  the  front  seat  sat  a  man; 
a  girl  at  his  side,  a  sweet-natured,  lov¬ 
able  orphan  with  no  one  to  lavish  her 
affection  on  but  a  lonely  little  dog. 


“YES,  SIR!” 

I  married  Jane  in  January, 

In  February  Celia. 

In  March  I  married  Mary 
And  in  April  dear  Bedelia. 

In  May  I  married  Isabel 
In  June  it  was  Nonette 
July  was  Dot  and  Nan  as  well 
In  August  sweet  Lizette. 

September  was  the  month  for  Sal 
October,  Gwen,  the  prude, 

November,  Belle  a  lovely  gal 
December  Ermintrude, 

And  in  between  I  married  three 
Whose  names  I  can’t  release. 

It  means  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
A  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

— Goblin. 


WASTED  COURTESY! 

The  westbound  trolley  was  crowded 
with  eager  football  enthusiasts  when  a 
very  slim  freshman  rose  politely,  tapped 
a  stout  lady  on  the  elbow  and  said  most 
kindly  : 

“Won’t  you  please  take  my  seat,  ma¬ 
dam  ?” 

“Thank  you  so  much,”  she  promptly 
replied.  She  then  turned  around  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  vacant  place, 'and  asked: 

“Just  where  did  you  get  up  from,  sir?” 

,  — Penn.  Punch  Bowl. 
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HEARD  BEHIND  A  COUNTER 

Gertrude  Perlman 


Lizzie:  G’morning,  Mamie.  Oh,  I 
thought  I’d  never  get  here.  Y’see, 
Joe  took  me  to  the  nickel  show  down 
the  avenue,  last  night  an’  we  stayed 
right  through  the  last  reel.  The  pit- 
chures  were  just  wonderful  an’  Joey 
says  he’d  like  any  pitchure  with  me 
sittin’  besides  him.  Isn’t  he  humorous 
at  times? 

Mamie:  Yuh?  What  was  the  show 
about? 

Lizzie:  Oh  I  d’no.  Go  and  see  it 
if  you  want  to  know.  Guess  it  was 
sumthin’  like  this,  about  a  kid,  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  be  a  young  feller  and  failin’ 
for  a  peach  in  the  chorus  and  his  folks 
being  aristo-crooks  discovers  him  and 
her,  and  disowns  him  leaving  him  flat, 
and  then  the  chorus  lady,  she  being  a 
vamp,  (Vampuses,  you  know,  are  like 
the  typhoid,  easier  to  catch  than  what 
they  are  to  shake),  she  holds  him  for 
some  money  and  he  can’t  give,  his 
name,  being  he  ain’t  got  none  so  she 
elopes  with  a  traveling  salesman  an’ 
leaves  him  flat.  He  goes  back  to  his 
aristo-crooked  friends  and  has  a  happy 
reunion  and  the  moral  is,  don’t  fall 
for  chorus  girls. 

Mamie:  Gee  but  that  sounds  like  a 
good  show.  How’s  the  vaudeville? 
High  class? 

Lizzie:  Oh,  yes,  big  acts  up  there. 
Now  I  saw  a  peach  of  an  ad  and  say, 
that  guy  could  talk  a  mean  line. 

Mamie:  Oh,  here’s  a  customer. 
She’s  the  kind  that  looks  the  whole 
shop  over  before  she  thinks  and  then 
she  doesn’t  buy  here. 

Customer:  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss. 
Could  you  tell  me  where  I  might  ob¬ 


tain  some  information  in  the  musical 
line? 

Mamie:  Yes’m  ask  me. 

Customer:  Could  you  tell  me  who 
wrote  “II  Travatore?” 

Mamie:  Irving  Berlin.  Yes,  ma’m. 
Call  again.  Now  she’s  over  with — * 
Say,  did  I  tell  you,  Lizzie,  that  I 
brought  my  Bill  friend  over  to  my  girl 
chum’s  house  and  them  two  had  the 
nerve  to  hold  feet  underneath  my 
chair.  Now  I  ask  you  as  a  friend,  how 
can  you  tell  what’s  going  on  behind 
your  back  if  you  don’t  know  what’s 
going  on  under  your  nose?  I’m  not 
jealous.  No,  Lizzie,  I’m  not  that,  but 
it’s  kind  of  funny  you  know.  Like  I 
was  tellin’  Bill,  he’s  been  callin’  a  long 
time  and  I’m  no  century  plant  and  be¬ 
sides  my  folkes  wants  to  know. 

Lizzie:  Listen  to  me,  Mamie,  don’t 
waste  your  beauty  on  that  one,  try 
another.  You  know  I  see  that  cus¬ 
tomer  headin’  this  way  an'  she  means 
business.  What  ma’m? 

Customer:  Can’t  anybody  ever  get 
anything  here? 

Lizzie:  What,  ma’m,  do  you  mean? 
I’m  always  right  here,  I  am,  and  I’m 
here  far  service. 

Customer:  I  just  asked  you  a  civil 
question  and  you  ignorantly  didn’t 
answer.  You  talked  less  with  the  girl 
across  the  aisle,  the  service  would  be 
better. 

Lizzie:  (meekly)  Yes,  ma’m.  Mamie, 
don’t  take  up  so  much  of  my  time  and 
don’t  gab  so  much  or  we’ll  both  get 
fired.  I’ll  tell  you  the  rest,  lunch  time. 
Don’t  worry  about  Bill,  Mamie.  Oh, 
yes,  ma’m,  what  do  you  want? 


“That  rouge  certainly  looks  natural. 
I  thought  for  a  long  time  that  it  was 
really  your  skin.” 

“Well,  it’s  the  next  thing  to  it.” 

— Ga.  Tech.  Yellow  Jacket. 


“Some  vegetables  surely  are  large.” 
“How  so?” 

“I’ve  seen  three  or  four  policemen 
asleep  on  a  single  beet.” 

— Black  and  Blue  Jay. 
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SEA  LONGINGS 

The  first  world  song  that  fell  upon 
my  ear  was  that  of  the  great  winds 
along  the  coast  crushing  the  deep  sea 
carol  on  the  rocks — the  distant  break¬ 
ers’  sullen  cannonade. 

Against  the  spires  and  gables  of  the 
tower  the  white  fog  duffed,  catching 
here  and  there  at  overleaning  cornice 
or  peaked'  roof,  and  luring-like  weird 
gonfalous. 

The  garden  walls  were  choked  with 
leaves  and  on  their  ragged  biers  lay 
dead  the  sweets  of  summer — damask 
rose,  clove  pink,  old  fashioned,  loved 
New  England  flowers. 

Only  keen  salt  odors  filled  the  air. 

Hence  it  is  that  life  languishes  with 
me  inland,  the  valleys  stifle  me  with 
gloom  and  pent-up  prospect.  In  their 
narrow  bounds  imagination  flutters 
futile  wigs. 

Vainly  I  seek  the  sloping  pearl- 
white  sands  and  the  mirage’s  phantom, 
miraculous  citadels,  a  moment  seen, 
then  gone,  bastion  and  turret  crumbled 
into  air! 

Among  the  mountains  I  am  ill  at 
eas.e,  mission  the  stretched  horizon’s 
level  line  and  limitless  restless  blue. 

The  crag-torn  sky  is  not  the  sky  I 
love. 

Give  me  one  unbroken  sapphire, 
meeting  and  fusing  with  the  restful, 
restless  sea. 

And  nobler  than  the  branches  of  a 
pine  island  upon  the  precipices’  edge 
are  the  strained  spars  of  some  great 
ship  plowing  across  the  sunset. 

No  bird’s  lit  takes  me  into  the  mys¬ 
tic,  glowing  realm  of  fancy  as  the 
whistling  of  the  gale  among  the 
shrovels  or  the  raughing  of  the  sails 
as  they  billow  before  the  blast. 

My  cradle  song  was  this — strange, 
inarticulate  sorrows  of  the  sea,  blithe 
rhythms  gathered  from  the  sirens’ 
caves. 

And  so  I  have  coastwise  longings. 

May  the  last  sound  that  lingers  in 
my  sense — except  that  one  low  voice 
which  it  were  death  itself  not  to  hear 
— be  some  sea  message  blown  over 
the  dim  salt  marshes  on  the  winds  at 
dusk,  or  when  the  red  autumnal  down 
turns  all  the  pools  and  willow  stems 
to  gold.  J.  P. 


STORY  BOOK  DREAMS 

Oh !  that  I  were  a  pirate 
In  the  days  of  Captain  Kidd 
And  had  the  bold  adventures 
Those  gay  swashbuckers  did. 

I  would  sail  a  stately  galleon 
Upon  the  purple  sea, 

And  wrest  great  Spanish  treasure 
From  lordlings  on  bent  knee. 

I  would  visit  tropic  islands 
Set  like  jewels  in  the  Main 
And  raid  them  of  their  beauty 
To  carry  home  again. 

The  dashing  storms  would  toss  me 
Where  seagulls  dip  and  whirl, 

And  the  maddened  waves  would  drive  me 
Through  the  eddy’s  rushing  swirl. 

Then,  with  my  roving  ended, 

I’d  turn  toward  home  once  more 
And  spend  my  good  red  Spanish  gold 
Upon  old  England’s  shore. 

Until  the  sea-lure  called  me, 

And  again,  with  doughty  crew, 

I  challenged  old  gray  ocean 
To  yield  adventure  new. 

PRISCILLA  PACKARD. 


TO  THE  FRESHMEN 

The  dull,  weary  winter  is  over,  and  a 
few  prematurely  mild  days  warn  us  that 
spring  is  not  far  distant.  They  remind 
us,  too,  that  soon  we  shall  see  the 
achievement  of  all  those  things  for  which 
we  have  labored  so  perseveringly  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  that  have  passed.  It 
has  been  a  tedious  struggle,  a  dishearten¬ 
ing  task,  this  monotonous  grind  from  day 
to  day.  Often  we  have  become  impa¬ 
tient  because  things  have  been  so  slow, 
but  now,  all  too  soon,  we  can  see  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Freshmen 
year.  It  frightens  us  a  little  when  we 
realize  how  little  time  remains  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  many  things  we  have  set 
out  to  do.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  ma¬ 
terialization  of  all  our  plans,  for  the 
fulfillment  of  all  our  cherished  hopes  and 
ambitions.  With  renewed  vigor  and 
strengthened  courage,  then,  let  us  strive 
to  make  this  spring  one  of  unexcelled 
achievement. 


R.  H.  S.  ’28. 
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THE  WARRIOR’S  THANKSGIVING 

(With  apologies  to  Longfellow) 

DOROTHY  THURLOW 


’Neath  the  singing  pines  and  spruces 
Through  the  star-lit,  autumn  even. 
Homeward  strode  the  Wampanoag, 
Massasoit,  mighty  chieftan. 

Left  behind  him  rough  log  cabins 
And  the  sparkling  Big  Sea  Water, 
Toward  his  wigwam  and  his  family 
Through  the  forest  sped  the  red  man. 

In  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Stood  the  simple  Indian  maiden, 

Squaw  of  Massasoit’s  wooing; 

Asked  him  of  the  white  man’s  feasting, 
Of  his  visit  there  among  them, 

And  replied  the  mighty  chieftan 
Seated  on  a  fur  of  bear-skin. 

“The  white  man,  our  pale  face  brother, 
Finding  joy  in  peace  and  plenty 
Wished  to  thank  the  God  of  Harvest 
For  his  golden  corn  and  pumpkins 
Set  a  week  by  for  Thanksgiving 
For  a  time  of  prayer  and  feasting, 
Asked  his  brothers,  all  the  red  men, 

To  partake  and  share  it  with  him. 

And  that  the  feast  might  be  more  joy¬ 
ous 

And  the  time  might  pass  more  gayly 
Showed  him  of  the  white  man’s  war¬ 
fare, 

Of  the  thunder  tamed  with  lightening, 
Charmed  within  a  smooth,  black  tree 
trunk, 

Which  when  lighted  boomed  and 
thundered 

Like  immortals  hard  at  battle. 


Bade  him  welcome  to  their  wigwams, 
Wigwams  made  of  logs  and  tree 
trunks 

As  the  beaver’s  dam  is  budded. 
Showed  him  papoose  wrapped  in 
blankets, 

Watched  the  squaws  prepare  their 
dinner, 

Cook  the  food  in  pots  and  kettles 
Black  as  shadows  of  the  midnight, 
Kettles  hard  as  flint  or  jasper. 

Listened  while  the  pale  faced  chieftan 
Thanked  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  mercy 
For  protection  and  for  plenty, 

Ate  the  strange  foods  placed  before 
him 

Ate  the  venison  and  turkey 

Ate  ’til  all  his  skin  seemed  bursting 

Enough  to  last  him  nigh  a  half-moon. 

All  the  last  day  long  they  feasted 
On  the  strangely  seasoned  dishes, 

’Til  the  sun  sank  in  the  heavens 
And  the  harbor  looked  like  fire. 

With  the  last  faint  flush  of  sunset 
All  the  redmen  had  departed 
Into  the  splendor  of  the  sunset 
Vanished  redman:  warrior,  chieftan.” 

And  the  maiden  sat  and  listened 
In  such  wide-eyed  joy  and  wonder 
At  the  tales  of  white-faced  warriors, 
Pale-faced  squaws  and  their  papooses, 
Listened  while  her  chieftan  told  her 
Of  their  strange  gods  and  their  cus¬ 
toms 

'Til  the  fire  died  down  to  ashes 
And  the  moon  rose  o’er  the  forest. 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 

All  night  long,  the  pallid  moonlight 
streamed  into  the  excavation,  like 
threads  of  silver  light.  Nikolai  slept 
well  and  continues  to  do  so.  It  was 
generally  known  that  the  Lama’s 
guests  enjoy  unmolested  slumbers. 

KIKI 


NEW  BOOKS  AT  THE  BOOKSTORE 

“Acrobatics”  by  E.  L.  Major. 
“Muddling”  by  Mr.  R.  Porter. 

“A  Race  with  Time”  by  Mr.  Ray. 
“The  Plumber”  by  Mr.  Cain. 

“My  Greatest  Thrill”  by  Mr.  D.  Brew¬ 
ster. 

Special  Freshmen  issue  of  “The  Skin 
I  Love  to  Touch”  by  “Sophs”. 
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KING  COUNTES  COURTYERS 

JAMES  POWELL  ’28 


I  was  readin’  the  other  day  in  the 
papers  about  how  a  feller  said  another 
guy  was  dippy  like  old  King  Counte 
who  once  he  did  try  to  make  the  sea  water 
go  out  when  it  was  cornin’  in.  Well  I 
know  all  about  that  old  geezer.  He  was 
a  smart  king,  he  was  even  if  he  did  kick 
off  about  eight-hundred  moons  ago.  The 
main  squeeze  of  his  court,  along  with  the 
rest  of  his  corp  of  scrappers  used  to  kid 
the  old  boy  along  and  tell  him  he  was 
the  big  noise  in  this  lil’  old  world.  Of 
course  the  king  himself  thought  he  was 
some  little  baby,  what  after  handin’  a 
few  of  his  brother  kings  a  knockout,  and 
paintin’  Norwaay  red. 

Now  Countes  thought  his  courtyers 
know  about  as  much  as  a  snake  does 
about  toe  dancin’  so  he  rung  up  a  scheme 
to  hand  a  lemon  to  the  same  courtyers. 

So  one  day,  the  noble  king  called  for 
his  royal  taxi  and  made  ready  to  pull  the 
trick. 

Orderin’  his  bunch  of  courtyers  to  fol¬ 
low,  he  entered  the  flivver  and  rattled 
merrily  along  toward  the  beach,  lettin’ 
the  courtyers  follow  thru  the  cloud  of 
dust  that  lizzie  kicked  up. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  beach  the  tide 
was  cornin’  in  so,  after  passin’  out  towels 
for  his  courtyers  to  take  the  dust  from 


their  maps  he  commanded  them  to  sit, 
one  at  a  time  on  the  royal  chair  and 
command  the  water  to  go  out. 

Now  the  poor  boys  had  to  do  as  they 
were  told  or  they’d  go  home  minus  a 
perfectly  good  top  piece,  and  so  they 
squatted  on  the  chair,  one  at  a  time,  and 
call  the  ocean  names  and  tell  it  to  beat 
it  back  home,  while  Counte  sat  and  gave 
them  the  merry  ha-ha  for  the  bunch  of 
bimboes  that  they  were. 

After  they  had  all  had  a  whack  at  the 
job  the  old  king  grabbed  the  chair  and 
told  his  courtyers  to  open  their  blinkers 
and  get  a  good  eyeful,  for  he  would 
make  the  water  gallop  home. 

After  a  bit  of  sparrin’  the  old  boy 
lets  out  a  yell  and  tells  the  ocean  to  go 
back.  And  sure  enough  the  waves  did 
start  back. 

There,  after  givin’  his  courtyers  the 
old  freeze  for  a  minute  he  got  up  and 
drove  off  in  his  tin  can. 

What !  you  don’t  believe  me.  Well 
you’re  the  king’s  jester,  you  poor  simp. 
While  the  courtyers  were  tryin’  their 
hand  at  the  game  the  tide  came  all  the 
way  in,  and  when  the  old  guy  tried  his 
hand  at  it,  the  tide  wouldn’t  go  no  far¬ 
ther  anyway,  so  it  did  as  it  always 
does — it  went  out. 


CUTS  FROM  THE  CASSSON 
GALLERIES 


For  this  issue  of  the  Artgum,  we 
have  obtained  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Woodward  of  Irving  and  Casson  Inc. 
three  cuts,  one  of  a  portrait,  one  of  a  dry 
point,  and  one  of  a  genre  painting. 

The  portrait  is  that  of  Miss  Musgrave 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  a  Scottish  painter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  painted 
many  royal  portraits  for  the  king  of 
England  during  the  height  of  his  career. 
Although  only  a  “near  great’’  painter, 
Ramsay  has  painted  a  very  graceful  and 
individual  study  in  this  case.  The  fea¬ 
tures  show  very  clever  drafitsmanship 
while  his  flesh  painting  is  firm  and 
sound  in  method. 

The  dry-point,  Scripture  Crossing  is  by 
Chauncey  Ryder.  This  artist,  who 
works  a  great  deal  at  Wilton,  New 


Hampshire,  executes  all  his  work  broad¬ 
ly  with  a  feeling  for  outward,  apparent 
beauty,  rather  than  a  subtle,  underlying 
beauty.  Scripture  Crossing,  rather 
gaunt  in  its  composition  has  however  the 
charm  of  “poetry  in  nature.” 

The  dog  painting,  the  First  Brace  is 
by  Percival  Rousseau,  the  greatest  dog- 
painter  in  America  today.  Loving  dogs, 
this  artist,  in  his  understanding  and 
knowledge  is  able  to  paint  dogs  year 
after  year  with  sure  success.  He  appeals 
to  those  who  love  hunting  nature,  and 
outdoor  life.  This  study  is  well  drawn 
and  well  painted.  While  many  artists 
paint  dogs  superficially  with  only  tem¬ 
porary  appeal,  Rousseau  is  painting  dog 
pictures  that  will  endure. 
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COURTESY  OF  THE  CASSON  GALLERIES 


FIRST  BRACE 
by  Percival  Rousseau 


SCRIPTURE  CROSSING 
by  Chauncey  Ryder 
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MISS  MOSGRAVE 
by  Allan  Ramsay 
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BENEATH  THE  SHELL 


Would  you  believe  it,  O  Worlds,  that  it 
is  I  who  am  writing  this?  Could  you 
believe  that  I  am  so  different  from  what 
I  appear?  But  then,  it  is  not  that  quiet, 
unobtrusive  person  you  are  familiar  with 
who  writes.  No,  not  at  all — it  is  the  I 
of  my  imagination,  the  I  of  many  iden¬ 
tities.  It  is  the  part  of  me  that  is  hid¬ 
den  from  your  proud  eyes  that  writes. 

How  should  you  know,  World,  that  I 
have  led  so  many  lives — lives  full  of 
color  and  adventure — unless  I  told  you 
of  them  ?  Ah !  the  lives  I’ve  led,  be¬ 
neath  my  shell. 

I 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  a  princess. 
That  was  long,  long  ago,  when  strong 
men  fought  for  fair  women — women 
with  golden  hair  and  eyes  of  blue.  I 
was  acclaimed  fairest  of  them  all,  and 
my  father,  ruler  of  a  great  kingdom, 
the  strongest  of  strong  men.  In  all  feats 
of  strength  he  surpassed  his  competi¬ 
tors,  and  in  battle  there  were  none  to 
defeat  him.  Thus  as  the  days  passed 
by,  days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the 
fame  of  our  house  spread  throughout  all 
the  land. 

Then  a  shadow  rose  from  out  the  West 
in  the  form  of  an  advancing  monarch 
and  his  army.  Our  women  wept,  the 
men  sang,  and  the  clash  of  arms  echoed 
and  reeoched  through  the  great  halls.  It 
was  long  since  the  happy  monotony  of 
peace  had  been  broken. 

Happy  monotony  it  proved  to  be.  The 
king,  more  powerful,  with  a  greater 
army  than  ours,  conquered  and  laid  waste 
my  father’s  country,  pursued  our  meager 
army,  and,  at  last,  camped  without  the 
very  gates  of  the  palace. 

The  siege  lasted  many  days  until  there 
were  but  twenty  strong  men  left  to  de¬ 
fend,  until  even  I,  a  princess,  knew  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  until  the  castle  walls 
were  banked  and  blacked  with  the  black¬ 
ened,  decaying,  evil-odored  dead.  Still 
the  siege  lasted,  and  still  my  father  kept 
our  banner  floating  in  the  wind. 

Then,  one  day,  my  father  was  killed, 
I  huddled  in  a  window  of  the  highest 
turret,  saw  the  gates  torn  open,  saw  the 
entrance  of  the  victors,  eager  to  claim 
the  spoils  that  rightfully  belonged  to 
them.  Their  leader,  their  king,  found 


and  claimed  me.  I  should  be  his  bride ! 
And  I?  How  could  I  resist?  Fickle 
woman !  I  loved  him,  as  fair  women 
love  strong  men.  Had  he  not  con¬ 
quered  and  overcome  the  strongest  men 
I  knew?  So  I  journeyed  to  far  lands 
and,  I  suppose,  lived  happily  ever  after. 

II 

Have  yu  ever  felt  the  thrill  of  Gypsy 
life,  the  freedom,  the  irresponsibility,  the 
joy  of  wandering,  of  doing  whatever 
you  please  ?  I  have !  I’ve  danced  the 
days  away  with  the  sun  and  a  'song  in 
my  heart.  I  was  a  Gypsy ! 

My  eyes  were  black  and  my  hair  was 
like  night.  My  lips  were  as  red  as  the 
flaming  kisses  stolen  from  them.  The 
pool  in  the  woods  was  my  mirror. 
Warmed  and  darkened  by  the  sun,  I 
followed  the  life  of  the  road.  In  youth, 
dancing  over  the  dust  of  the  path  into 
the  sunbeams;  in  age,  plodding  through 
the  dirt  of  the  trail,  under  the  sultry 
heat,  into  the  welcome  darkness  of  the 
woods  beyond. 

III 

You  glimpse  me  in  Paris.  The  days 
of  terror  in  the  guise  of  wild  laughter — 
the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

I  had  a  voice  to  sing.  Wonderful !  I 
sang  in  court  and  they  called  me  “Alou- 
ette”  (lark).  In  the  king’s  own  proud 
presence  I  sang,  and  my  song  was  the 
song  of  the  Revolution,  the  “Marseil¬ 
laise.”  “Marchons  !  Marchons  !”  and 
lie,  dumb  soul,  was  so  enchanted  with 
my  voice  that  he  scarce  realized  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  words ! 

Defiant  still,  before  the  horror  of  the 
guillotine,  I  sang — “Marchons!  March-, 
ons  !  ’  All  hearts  resolved  on  “Liberty  or 
Death  !’’  For  me — death  ! 

IV 

Again  the  strains  of  music  lilting,  tilt¬ 
ing,  music.  This  time  I  dance.  Just  a 
hazy  impression  of  the  footlights,  the 
black  beyond,  the  applause  and  dizziness. 
Dance !  on  my  toes ;  whirl  on  my  toes ; 
smile  and  dance.  Dance !  They  in  the 
abyss  beyond  the  footlights  demand  it. 
So  I  dance. 

Ah — my  toes,  I  dance  them  away.  The 
tips  of  my  slippers  are  stained  with  red, 
warm  and  wet!  Yet  I  dance! 
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The  heat,  heavy  perfume  of  flowers — 
then  only  a  misty  dream — fading  lights, 
while  the  curtain  drops  with  the  dancer 
— La  Premiere  Danseuse. 

V 

It’s  nice  to  be  a  Flapper,  too.  In  fact, 
that’s  my  favorite  pose.  I  am  not  often 
a  Flapper — only  when  the  day  seems 
dark  and  companions  in  misery  are  none. 
But  being  a  flapper  is  quite  fun.  A  Flap¬ 
per,  can  be  and  is  a  princess,  gypsy,  de¬ 
fiant  rebel,  and  dancer,  all  in  one. 

She’s  so  conceited  that  she’s  a  princess 
in  her  own  mind  anyway ;  her  very  prin¬ 
ciple  is  gypsyism  freedom,  she  defies 
conventions  and  sings  (after  a  fashion) 
“Red  Hot  Mama” ;  and  she  dances  ’til 
the  crow  of  the  cock. 

Yes,  the  flapper  seems  to  be  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  all  my  dreams.  As  she  is  de¬ 
scribed,  so  would  I  be — lithe,  free  as  the 
wind,  and  slim  as  the  reed  the  wind  plays 
upon.  Hot  stuff !  What  ? 

Now,  World,  am  I  still  the  small  un¬ 
interesting  nobody?  Always.  Because, 
World,  you  do  not  search  beneath  the 
surface,  and  I  have  retired — once  more, 
into  my  shell. 

R.  P.  B.  ’28 


SPRINGTIME  COMIN’ 

Lif ’  yo’  eyes  up  to  de  sky; 

Springtime  cornin’  by  an’  by. 

Summah  sun  an'  April  rain ; 

01’  Mis’  Spring  she  come  again ! 

Sauf  win’  croonin’,  go  in’  by, 

Sunshine  drippin’  fraugh  de  sky. 

Heah  de  cat  bu’d  how  he  sing; 
Howdy,  howdy  do,  Mis’  Spring! 
Shillroad  kin’  er’  dusty  brawes, 

Ribber  singin’,  gain’  down. 

Dogwood  pale  an’  piece  er  twine 
Big,  fat  wo’m — just  watch  mah  line! 

Honey  bee,  you  honey  bee, 

Quit  yo’  sassyin’  wid  me ! 

Hills  a  shinin’  f’  am  de  rain, 

Singin’  law  in  wond’rous  pain. 

Dis  al’  coon  he  kaint  sing  low ; 

Feel  so  full  he  bus’  fo’  sho. 

“Whoee!  Whoee  !  Heah  me  sing? 
“Howdy ;  howdy  do,  Mis’  Spring ! 

Lif’  yo’  eyes  up  to  de  sky ; 

Springtime  cornin’  by  and  by. 

James  Powell. 


FOR  FRESHMEN  ONLY 

There  are  the  names  of  25  freshmen 
here  !  How  many  can  you  find  ? 

Once  upon  a  time,  Mother  Hubbard 
cooked  a  pie  and  sent  her  young  daugh¬ 
ter  to  deliver  it  to  her  sick  grandma.  So 
she  took  the  Packard  out  of  the  garage 
and  drove  swiftly  thru  the  green  woods. 

Now,  little  children,  there  was  a  wild 
wolf  who  had  a  black,  designing  na- 
tuie.  Guessing  Goldi  Lock’s  destina¬ 
tion,  he  left  the  broad  roadway  and  took 
a  short  cut  to  grandma’s  home. 

Arriving  soon  after,  Miss  Lock  parked 
the  car  in  a  nearby  field  and  entered  the 
house.  She  went  thru  the  hall  into  the 
sick  room.  There  on  the  bed  was  the 
wolf  but  his  disguise  was  so  perfect, 
it  would  even  fool  the  public  over  in 
Lynn. 

“You  were  rather  slow,  coming,”’ said 
the  wolf. 

“Yes,”  Goldi  Locks  answered,  a  stone 
got  in  my  engine  causing  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  but,  grandma,  what  big, 
round  eyes  you  have?” 

“O  pshaw !  that’s  nothing.  Better  to 
read  the  books  you  gave  me.” 

“What  a  large  nose  you  have?” 

“Better  to  breathe  the  air  with,  my 
dear,”  answered  the  wolf. 

“But  what  a  large  mouth  you  have 
grandma.” 

“Better  with  which  to  drink  water  and 
also  eat  you.” 

With  that,  the  wolf  made  a  grab  for 
our  heroine  but  not  until  she  shrieked  a 
couple  of  shrieks. 

A  passing  woodman  heard  the  noise 
and  came  to  the  rescue.  He  was  really 
a  cross  man  but  when  he  saw  the  wolf 
you  should  have  seen  him  make  things 
fly.  So,  single  handed,  I  killed  the 
wolf  (ahem !  I  was  the  woodman)  and 
threw  it  into  a  lake  nearby  thus  giving 
the  sea  gulls  something  to  chew  on. 

Grandma  came  out  of  her  hiding  place 
and  when  I  left  her  and  Goldi  Locks, 
all  was  Rosey. 

ROSEY. 


Prof.:  Why  were  you  late? 

Frosh:  Class  began  before  I  got  here. 

— N.  Y.  Univ.  Medley 
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Of  paramount  interest  and  foremost 
in  importance  is  the  Zoloaga  exhibit  now 
at  the  Vose  Galleries.  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  comment  upon  the  work  of 
as  great  a  painter  as  this  Spaniard  in 
all  his  power  and  assurance.  The  whole 
hanging  is  wonderful,  although  quite 
different  from  the  American  school  in 
background  treatment,  landscapes,  and 
spirit.  Governor  Fuller  showed  excell¬ 
ent  taste  in  his  choice  of  the  paintings,. 
La  Marchesa,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  exhibit,  is  a  brilliant  piece  of 
painting,  color  study,  and  characteri¬ 
zation. 

At  the  Vose  rooms  three  weeks  ago 
was  a  very  pleasing  exhibition  of 
Spear’s  work.  His  decorative  canvases 
of  lovely  girlhood  never  descend  to  the 
insipid  or  insincere,  but  well  maintain 
a  standard  of  beauty  of  a  delicate  sort. 
Bubbles  was  one  of  the  loveliest,  show¬ 
ing  three  mermaids  followed  by  a  wake 
of  iridescent  bubbles. 

Later  at  these  same  galleries  were  two 
hangings.  One  was  by  Emma  Ciardi  of 
Venetian  scenes  Watteau-like  in  sub¬ 
ject,  they  are  very  charming  with  their 
gardens  and  balconies  and  dainty  ladies, 
dressed  in  billowing  silks  and  soft  laces. 
A  large  canvas,  the  Fete  of  Pierrot  is 
especially  lovely,  as  is  In  the  Boboli 
Gardens.  Her  conception  of  Venice 
seen  across  the  water  is  exceptionally  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Perspective  is  exact  and  color 
well  chosen.  Her  method  of  applying 
paint  is  interesting  in  its  unusualness, 
if  not  pleasing  to  the  fastidious.  She  is 
very  clever  to  be  able  to  paint  so,  be¬ 
cause  near-to,  her  canvas  is  little  but  a 
pattern  of  many  brush  strokes  of  very 
close  values.  Her  paintings  en  masse  are 
quaint,  altogether  feminine  and  sweetly 
imaginative. 

The  other  showing  is  of  water  colors 
by  Helena  Sturtevant.  This  artist  han¬ 


dles  her  medium  with  considerable  facil¬ 
ity.  Her  clarity  of  hue,  her  subtleties 
of  color  and  her  direct  treatment  are 
admirable. 

There  have  been  several  hangings  at 
the  Copley  Galleries  lately.  Jessie  Wil¬ 
cox  Smith’s  originals,  altogether  charm¬ 
ing  and  characteristic  were  there.  One 
saw  the  familiar  Brinkers  and  little 
Heidi  and  most  delightful  of  all,  Alice, 
the  Mad  Hatter,  the  Duchess  and  the 
rest.  Mrs.  Smith’s  compositions  are 
well  planned,  her  choice  of  subjects  ap¬ 
pealing,  her  drawing  excellent,  and  her 
conception  of  what  childhood’s  heroes 
and  heroines  should  be,  perfect.  Her 
work  is  really  not  fine  art,  but  because  of 
its  many  excellencies  it  has  a  definite  aes¬ 
thetic  appeal. 

Another  exhibition  at  the  Copley  Gal¬ 
leries  was  a  fine  water  color  group  by 
Jean  Jacques  Haffner  who  won  a  prix  de 
Rome.  These  sketches  are  notable  for 
fine  color,  excellent  drawing,  and  artis¬ 
tic  interpretation.  Cheese  market  at 
Besse  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
Belmont  Farms  in  October  is  very 
lovely  in  its  tonal  clarity  while  Smoke 
and  Fog  is  distinctive  in  its  tonal  soft¬ 
ness  Mr.  Haffner  has  several  flower 
groups  that  are  excellent  in  texture 
treatment,  the  glowing  of  natural  color 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  sensation 
of  life. 

The  showing  by  Karoly  Fulop  at  Doll 
and  Richards  is  one  of  the  most  unus¬ 
ual  and  fascinating  exhibits  of  the  year. 
The  display  of  imagination  is  simply 
astounding.  His  rich,  colorful  batiks 
abound  in  intricate  patterns  and  marvel¬ 
ous  fertility  of  ideas.  One’s  feelings 
rather  than  intellect  respond  to  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  symbolic  paintings.  That  is, — one 
doesn’t  feel  the  need  of  interpretation. 
They  are  also  wonderful  for  their  unique 
and  imaginative  conception.  Although 
Fulop  draws  his  figures  in  modern  school 
manner,  he  knows  anatomy  and  is  a 
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good  draftsman.  Symphony  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  Intrusion  intriguing.  The  sea¬ 
scapes  are  quite  usual  in  treatment,  vi¬ 
brating  with  color  and  strong  with  all 
the  turbulent  might  of  the  ocean.  This 
young  artist  has  a  remarkable  sense  of 
rhythm. 

In  the  small  gallery  are  water  colors 
by  Ellis  that  are  worth  seeing.  They 
combine  the  spontaneity  of  the  sketch 
with  the  unity  of  completion.  His  au¬ 
tumn  scenes  of  Plainfield,  Massachusetts 
are  especially  good  for  color  and  seasonal 
feeling. 

At  the  Boston  Art  Club  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  group  of  oils,  mostly  portraits. 
The  collection  vibrates  with  brilliant 
hues,  and  in  a  stark,  elemental  way  is 
quite  effective.  Mr.  Fromkes  has  no 
use  for  what  we  call  “lost  and  found.” 
Ever}r  edge  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  For 
this  reason,  his  canvases  have  a  very 
staccato  feeling  but  little  of  subtle,  insin¬ 
uating  beauty.  He  is  an  excellent  drafts¬ 
man  but  a  poor  technician.  Jacinta  and 
her  Family,  notable  for  excellent  char¬ 
acterization,  is  very  fascinating  as  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  fervent  work.  La  Venlenciana, 
a  laughing  Spanish  girl  is  especially  at¬ 
tractive,  as  are  two  canvases  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort, — Road  to  St.  Andres  and 
Seville  Housetops. 

At  the  Guild,  Charles  H.  Woodbury 
has  a  hanging  of  marines.  Hardly  as 
broad  in  scope  as  Gordon  Grant  or 
Woodward,  they  are,  however,  well 
painted.  His  beach  scenes  are  especially 
good  in  spite  of  the  too  evident  Crush 
advertisement.  He  paints  skies  with  a 
nice  differentiation  of  color.  His  stormy 
water  scenes  seem  to  lack  the  potential 
power  and  might,  more  evident  in  some 
of  his  contemporaries’  work.  World 
Fliers  and  The  Bath  House  are  among 
the  best.  He  is  also  showing  a  group 
of  fine  etchings. 


PLAIN  TEEDLE 

There  was  a  young  man  named  Teedle 
Who  wouldn’t  accept  his  degree, 

He  said  “It’s  enough  to  be  Teedle 
Without  being  Teedle,  D.  D.” 


If  Ivanhoe’d  the  bonnie  brae, 

And  Athelestaned  his  tunic  new, 

And  Friar  Tucked  the  food  away 
Pray,  what  would  Roderic  Dhu? 

— Selected. 


In  the  front  room  is  a  new,  admirable 
Hibbard  with  all  its  beauty  and  virilence, 
and  a  colorful  flower  study  by  Elizabeth 
Paxton,  painted  in  her  usual  polished 
manner. 

At  the  Casson  Galleries  are  etchings 
by  Zorn,  the  Swedish  artist,  noted  also 
for  his  paintings.  These  studies  ex¬ 
ploit  the  artist’s  sweeping  draftsmanship 
and  vibrant  power.  The  nudes  are  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  clever  play  of  light.  Es¬ 
pecially  alluring  is  the  study  of  two 
nudes  in  a  dim  passageway.  Although 
one  enjoys  the  nudes  outdoors  in  all  their 
elemental  joy  of  harmony  with  nature 
he  is  likely  to  return  to  admire  the  mas¬ 
terful  portraits.  Zorn’s  etchings  are 
not  so  exquisite  as  they  are  boldly  and 
powerfully  delineated.  He  seems  almost 
to  paint  with  his  etching  implement  such 
is  the  effect  of  color  and  atmosphere  ob¬ 
tained  by  mere  black  and  white. 

In  the  outer  gallery  are  portraits  by 
old  masters ;  Gilbert  Stuart,  Thomas 
Sully,  Richard  Conway,  and  John  Cop¬ 
ley.  They  are,  of  course,  characteristic 
of  the  early  American  school.  Color  is 
low  in  tone,  very  rich  while,  the  draw¬ 
ing  and  compositions  are  excellent. 

At  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  group  of  canvases  we 
have  seen  this  year.  Surface,  subject, 
drawing  and  painting  are  exemplary. 
The  still  lifes  of  Dines  Carlsen  are  mar¬ 
velously  lovely.  The  Flemish  Tapestry 
is  a  shrine  at  which  to  worship.  Emil 
Carlsen  paints  a  great  deal  like  his 
brother  with  the  same  fine  sincerity  and 
understanding.  These  paintings  are  es¬ 
sentially  sensuous,  appealing  to  the  eye 
and  touch,  rather  than  to  any  set  of 
emotions  or  intelligence.  There  is  a  fine 
sophistication  of  color,  subtle,  soft  and 
refined.  The  draftsmanship  in  all  the 
studies  is  masterful  and  the  technique  un¬ 
impeachable. 


On  a  crowded  car  a  coin  was  heard 
to  drop.  A  man  bent  to  pick  it  up,  while 
the  nearby  passengers  craned  their  necks 
to  see. 

“Has  anyone  lost  a  five  dollar  gold 
piece?”  he  asked. 

Nine  passengers  hastily  searched  their 
pockets  and  shouted,  “I  have !” 

“Well,  I’ve  found  a  penny  towards  it,” 
said  the  man. — Exchange. 
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FAREWELL! 

JAMES  POWELL  ’28 

Well,  farewell!  I’m  going! 

Where  ? 

Why  there  is  no  knowing 
Where ! 

To  lands  far  away  o’er  the  sea 
Let  my  thoughts  flee  fast,  ’fore  my 
fancy’s  blest, 

For  strange  fair  lands  are  beck’ning  to 
me 

And  I’m  going,  sailing ! 

Where? 

Who  would  ever  stop  to  think? 

Romance  and  Fancy  calls  to  me, 
Adventure’s  voice  rings  out,  carefree, 
In  a  palm-girt,  isle  gemmed  land. 

Dame  Wanderlust’s  smaking  brand 
Has  made  of  me  a  rover  free,  I  want  to 
brave  the  sea, 

And  find  my  land  o’  Fancy  at  the 
height  of  the  tempest’s  blast. 

I’ll  find  my  land  o’Romance-perhaps-at 
the  last. 

Amid  the  din  of  surging  seas — or  ’neath 
the  Southern  on  peaceful  seas. 
Where  there’s  love  and  high  romance 
Bright  Danger’s  voice  calls  loudly, 
Dreams,  drifting,  rise  before  me; 

So  I  break  my  chains  and  go 
Life !  What  is  it  but  to  know 
Far  off  land  or  farther  sea,  where  my 
feet  again  are  free. 

So,  farewell !  I’m  going  ! 

Why? 

O,  there  is  no  knowing 
Why! 

There  seems  a  magic  in  the  air 
That  draws  me  onward,  to  my  dreamland 
fair 

And  I’m  going,  sailing ! 

Where  ? 


IN  ANY  DORM 

“You  look  all  shot,  Ned.  Didn’t  you 
sleep  well  ?’’ 

“No!  my  room-mate  and  I  suffer  from 
alternate  insomnia.” 

“Alternate  insomnia  ?  What’s  that  ?” 

“Why,  whichever  of  us  gets  to  sleep 
first  keeps  the  other  awake.” 

— Brown  Jug. 


A  SONNET 

MILDRED  C.  LAWLER. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  my  tap¬ 
estry 

Of  life,  contains  no  truly  golden  thread 

And  all  the  ragged  paths  that  I  do  tread. 

Stretch  barren,  gray  as  far  as  I  can  see, 

And  show  no  sign  of  brighter  ones  to  be 

Or  offer  still,  no  rest  for  weary  head 

But  endless  problem  to  be  solved  instead; 

A  dreary  path  it  seems  to  one  like  me. 

Whose  fancies  to  the  lighter  pleasures 
trend ; 

But  when  I  think  of  you  as  by  my  side 

While  hand  in  hand  we  struggle  to  the 
end, 

Then  all  my  paths  turn  open  clear  and 
wide, 

The  gayest  flowers  sweetest  perfumes 
lend, 

And  Love  becomes  my  sure  and  safest 
guide. 


MARTIN’S  QUERY 

It  was  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
that  we  had  company  for  dinner. 
Martin,  my  little  cousin,  usually  very 
loquacious  and  very  imaginative,  was 
strangely  silent  presumably  too  busy 
gorging  turkey,  cranberry  sauce  and 
all  the  other  good  things  to  eat. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  with  a  puz¬ 
zled  expression,  and  as  if  entirely  un¬ 
conscious  of  anyone  else’s  presence  his 
mouth  full  of  stuffing,  he  broke  in, 
“Mother,  do  you  know  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin?” 

“Yes,  Martin.” 

“Charlies  Chaplin  is  a  awful  good 
man,  isn’t  he?”  swallownig  hard. 

“Why,  yes,  Martin.” 

“Will  he  go  to  heaven,  then?” 

At  this  point  everyone  stopped  eat¬ 
ing  and  all  eyes  were  centered  on 
Martin.  They  knew  that  the  film 
comedian  was  his  idol  and  expected 
something  “Good”  as  Martin’s  father 
expressed  it. 

“Why,  what  are  you  driving  at?” 
answered  his  mother  with  feigned  im¬ 
patience. 

“Well,  I  was  thinking  that  if  Charlie 
Chaplin  went  to  heaven,  would  God 
laugh  ?” 
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ALMOST,  BUT 

If  you  would  question  the  existence 
of  salted  peanuts,  ordinarily  people 
would  either  ask  you  to  explain  what 
you  are  driving  at,  or  give  you  a  funny 
look  and  inside  doubt  your  mental 
ability.  However,  three  years  ago  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  such 
thing,  and  I  had  never  heard  of  it 
either.  About  halfway  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  with  nothing  to  do 
but  look  at  sky  and  water,  and  watei 
and  sky,  and  talk  and  eat  and  sleep, 

I  thought  one  day  I  would  like  some 
peanuts  (having  in  mind  nicely  roasted 
ones  in  the  shell).  I  suggested  it  to 
the  young  man  who  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  himself  either,  and  there¬ 
fore  walked  over  the  decks  with  me. 

He  ordered  some  and  I  made  myself 
comfortable  in  a  chair,  waiting  for 
some  excitement. 

I  was  kind  of  disappointed  to  see 
the  peanuts  come  in  little  paraffin 
paper  bags;  I  had  never  seen  them  in 
that  form  before.  But  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  on  boats  they  did  that  prob¬ 
ably  so  that  they  would  not  take  up 
too  much  room.  The  first  one  I  tasted 
was  very  salty,  but  I  felt  obliged  to 
eat  it.  I  tried  the  second  one,  but 
that  wasn’t  any  better..  My  enthu¬ 
siasm  went  down  fast  and  reached 


NOT  QUITE! 

zero  after  my  third  attempt.  I  looked 
at  my  companion  and  noticed  he 
wasn”t  making  any  headway  either. 
We  both  decided  that  it  was  impossible 
to  eat  those  peanuts  and  we  gave  the 
steward  who  brought  them  to  us, 
more  than  one  mean  look.  Fortunately 
we  did  not  say  anything,  but  we  were 
wondering  what  could  have  happened 
to  the  peanuts  to  make  them  so  salty. 
First  we  thought  they  must  have  fallen 
in  the  water,  but  somehow  that  seemed 
rather  far-fetched. 

Finally  I  had  a  brilliant  idea.  I  had 
heard  in  school  that  if  you  throw  any¬ 
thing  into  the  Red  Sea  you  will  find 
it  all  covered  with  salt  when  you  take 
it  out,  because  the  water  is  saturated 
with  salt.  Therefore  I  thought  that 
probably  the  peanuts  had  been  on  the 
boat  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  salt 
water  air  and  the  salt  must  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  peanuts.  My  com¬ 
panion  found  that  very  logical  and  I 
felt  quite  smart  for  remembering  so 
much  of  my  chenestry  (or  what  else 
it  happened  to  be). 

Every  time  I  see  people  eating  pea¬ 
nuts  now,  I  have  to  think  how  wonder¬ 
fully  I  doped  out  that  problem  the 
first  time! 

;  :  L.  H. 


INSPIRATION 

With  the  coming  of  spring  should 
come  inspiration.  Just  meander  silent¬ 
ly  along  the  wood  paths  with  eyes  and 
ears  open.  Observe  the  happy  birds, 
the  opening  buds,  and  the  general 
awakening  of  mother  nature.  There 
is  nothing  so  beautiful  and  full  of  hap¬ 
piness  as  that  simple,  little  song  of  the 
song  sparrow.  He  surely  does  express 
the  happiness  of  every  creature  in 
those  few,  melodious  notes.  He  sings 
from  the  depth  of  his  soul  not  from  his 
throat  as  we  humans  often  do.  Other 
creatures,  not  gifted  with  heavenly 
voices,  express  their  joy  in  mute 
silence.  Do  not  run  for  shelter  from 
a  light  shower,  but  enjoy  its  pattering 
on  the  leaves  and  the  thought  that  it 
is  pure  water  cleansing  the  new  earth. 


HORRORS! 

“Ah,”  he  moaned,  staggering  back 
with  his  arm  across  his  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  awful  sight.  His  very  being  seemed 
to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  horrible 
deed,  before  him,  and  he  felt  a  terrible 
sickening  feeling  coming  over  him.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  there  motionless,  and 
then  his  arm  fell,  and  he  stole  another 
horror  stricken  look  at  the  still,  white 
form,  lying  in  a  little  pool.  Yes,  it  was 
only  too  true,  someone  had  been  using 
his  tooth-brush! 

SELECTED. 


A  recent  Society  bride  had  six  brides¬ 
maids  in  hyacinth  blue  silk  and  two  pages 
in  rich  crimson  velvet,  with  gold  lace.  A 
pale  bridegroom  completed  the  color 
scheme. — Life. 
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ART — ITS  CARE  AND  PREVENTION 

(Thanks  and  Apologies  to  Stephen 
Leacock) 


Having  put  the  student  where  he 
belongs  or  at  least  placed  it  where  it  can 
do  no  harm,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
deal  with  art  in  its  various  aspects  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  art  student — (Freshman). 

Readers  will  admit,  except  those  who 
are  plain  coocoo,  that  with  the  single 
exception  of  roller-skating,  basketball, 
knitting  and  eating,  there  is  nothing 
quite  as  important  as  art. 

Now  obviously  the  care  of  art  and 
how  we  treat  it  is  of  vast  importance. 
We  must  consider  its  wants  and  dis¬ 
likes  under  the  following  factors.  What 
would  it  like  to  ride  in?  Does  it  care 
for  fruit  and  nuts  and  are  eggs  good  for 
it?  Does  it  prosper  under  the  care  of 
conductors,  plumbers  and  bill  collectors? 
All  these  are  necessary  factors. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  deep 
and  thoro  study  of  art  will  enable  one 
to  know  an  old  hat  from  a  tooth-pick 
at  a  distance  of  three  inches,  and  will 
enable  him  to  judge,  correctly,  the  ap¬ 
proximate  height  of  ladies  skirts  at  least 
a  month  in  advance  of  the  season.  It 
will  also  teach  me  (males)  that  soft 
collars  are  the  thing  to  wear  when  visit¬ 
ing  sweet,  young  things  inclined  to  try 


Niobe  effects  with  tears.  (Several  of 
cur  instructors  might  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  this  trifle). 

Now,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
to  obtain  a  scientific  view  of  the  nature 
of  art  and  to  answer  sincerely  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  is  art  and  what  will  happen  if 
it  isn’t. 

We  find  that  art  is  composed  of  the 
following  things;  paint,  which  is  found 
an  park  benches,  charcoal,  which  is  abun¬ 
dant  on  the  separate  and  many  persons 
of  the  art  students,  glue,  as  found  on  the 
backs  of  postage  stamps,  crockery  as 
obtained  from  the  family  china  closet, 
and  plumb  lines  (for  Mr.  Cain)  easily 
manufactured  from  the  discarded  family 
clothes  lines.  (I  trust  my  readers  all 
have  lines?) 

The  Greeks  handed  down  to  us  much 
of  the  valuable  information  necessary  to 
the  art  student.  For  instance  the  Greek 
word  “calico”  meaning  “I  eat”  could 
hardly  be  done  without  at  the  art  schools. 
Without  the  famous  statues  existing 
about  us,  where  would  our  cartoonists 
find  food  for  their  cartoon  exhibitions ! 
That  wild  desire  to  succeed  (found  not 
uncommonly  among  art  students)  would 
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not  be  as  wild  without  the  noble  Greek 
inspiration. 

We  have  all  seen  the  Greek  influence 
even  in  the  everyday  and  commonplace. 
We  are  all  familiar  I  hope,  with  that 
famous  figure  called  Father  Time,  an 
old  man  with  a  flowing  beard  and  dressed 
with  graceful  drapes  in  a  bath  towel. 
Yes,  he  has  even  spread  the  refining  in¬ 
fluence  of  art  onto  our  breakfast  tables 
in  the  form  of  a  common  “ad”  for  a 
well  known  breakfast  food.  This  signi¬ 
fies  that  the  fine  dependable  quality  of 
the  said  breakfast  food  gives  life  and  is 
as  old  as  time.  We  know  it’s  as  old  as 
time — we  knew  the  moment  its  fragrance 
reached  our  delicate  senses — but  it’s  then 
to  appear  the  more  convincing. 

Under  this  vastly  engrossing  subject,  I 
cannot  possibly  omit  the  art  of  reducing 
on  the  calory  and  diet  and  exercise  sys¬ 
tem  known  to  those  of  us  who  are  not 
perfect  ninety-eights.  (I  mean  pounds). 
The  exercise  part  of  the  mess  should  be 
known  to  those  interested  in  the  peculiar 
phases  of  art  as  we  are  here  studying  it. 

This  course  starting  with  No.  1  should 
be  especially  indulged  in  by  those  listed 
below.  Artists — persons  in  middle  life 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  obesity,  melancholy 
addicts,  those  of  a  taciturn  disposition 
and  the  cynical  ones. 

Movement  No.  1. — Standing  on  the  ball 
of  the  left  foot,  wave  the  right  foot 
three  times  smoothly  around  the  head, 
at  the  same  time  shouting — Hoorah ! 
Hoorah !  Hoorah ! 

Movement  No.  2. — Do  it  again  ! 

Movement  No.  3. — Again. 

Movement  No.  4. — Once  more !  this 
time  shotting  Ha-ha-ha  as  the  foot 
whirls  around  the  head. 

Movement  No.  5. — Spin  gently  on  the 
left  heel. 

Movement  No.  6. — Keep  on  spinning. 

Movement  No.  7. — Reverse. 

Movement  No.  8. — Go  into  low  gear. 

Movement  No.  9. — Stop. 

Movement  No.  10. — Move  the  ears 
gently  to  and  fro. 

Thus  after  doing  a  couple  of  certificate 
sheets  to  be  used  as  wall  decorations  in 
the  Home  for  the  Blind  and  Delinquent 
Mice,  we  have  completed  the  series. 

A  study  of  anatomy  is  necessary, 
also,  for  the  art  student.  Inquiry  shows 
that  many  are  painfully  ignorant  of 
bodies.  We  ourselves  met  a  little  Hin¬ 


doo,  the  other  day,  who  didn’t  know 
where  the  oesophagus  was.  She  even 
thought  it  some  kind  of  a  bird  I  think 
she  called  it  a  swallow.  Apparently  she 
had  been  going  round  with  one  of  her 
own  for  twenty  odd  years  and  didn’t 
know  it.  Charming  as  she  appeared  ex¬ 
ternally,  this  girl  was  suffering  from  ig¬ 
norance  of  a  most  painful  sort.  Further 
gentle  questioning  revealed  to  us  that 
tho  she  had  often  read  “College  Humor” 
she  had  never  read  “Essentials  of  Hot” 
by  D.  Plumber. 

We  are  sure  that  now,  with  this  val¬ 
uable  accumulation  of  helpful  knowl¬ 
edge  you  will,  if  you  are  a  sincere  art 
student,  be  able  to  live  forever.  The 
only  question  is — Is  it  worth  it? 

G.  P. 


OUR  DANCE 

As  a  writer  of  verse, 

I’m  surely  the  worst, 

But  to  keep  in  good  grace, 

I  am  bound  to  fill  space. 

But  what  shall  I  say? 

Shall  it  be  something  gay? 

Shall  it  be  about  art? — Nay! 

We  get  that  stuff  all  day! 

If  I  talk  about  equality  of  sex, 

All  the  girls  I  am  sure,  will  be  terribly 
vexed, 

Yet  what  other  problems  of  the  day, 

Can  I  write  about,  oh  tell  me  I  pray ! 

The  senior  dance  is  now  history, 

The  sophomore  hop  no  longer  a  mystery, 
Now  listen  my  children  and  you  shall 
hear, 

About  the  big  event  to  take  place  this 
year. 

The  freshmen  are  giving  a  costume  dance, 
For  you  and  your  friends  to  frolic  and 
prance. 

There’ll  be  decorations  and  favors  galore, 
And  things  in  this  school  never  heard  of 
before. 

There’ll  be  lights  that  are  dim  and  lights 
that  are  bright, 

The  setting  will  be  like  an  Arabian  Night. 
So  gather  your  pennies,  nickels  and 
dimes, 

That  you  may  view  the  truth  of  these 
rhymes. 


Albert  F.  Publicover. 
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LOVE  IN  VARIOUS  PHASES 

MARGUERITE  CREBS. 

The  Flapper 

Oh,  ain't  Love  jest  the  gr-rr-randest 
thing, 

It  thrills  and  thrills  and  thrills 
And  creepy  feeling  grace  your  spine, 
Like  little  lacy  frills ! 

The  Demi-Mondaine 

Love  is  a  lurid,  lurking  beast 
O’er  hung  with  gold,  for  glittering  jewels 
sold 

With  bleeding  lips  the  monster  comes 
And  draws  the  dregs  from  poisoned  souls. 

The  Ingenue 

So  wond’rous  is  Love,  that  I  saw 
The  dancing  flowers  sigh  and  sway 
And  my  heart,  even,  just  swayed  and 
fluttered ! 

When  Henry  kissed  my  finger-tips  today. 
The  Cynic 

To  Love — Ah  ’tis  a  pleasant  past-time ! 
To  trifle — ’tis  more  fun 
To  mock  at  Love  is  better  still 
One  does  not  then  get  stung!  (N’est-ce- 
pas  ?) 


FIRST  AID 

MADELAINE  KROLL. 

A  freshman  sat  in  the  lower  hall, 

On  the  very  first  day  of  school, 

And  he  dared  not  stir  and  he  dared  not 
breathe, 

For  fear  he  might  break  a  rule. 

And  he  thought  of  the  awful  tales  he’d 
heard, 

Of  the  frosh  that  had  never  come  back, 
Of  the  ones  who’d  been  scalped,  of  the 
ones  who’d  been  hung, 

And  those  who’d  been  strung  on  the 
rack. 

He  wondered  how  soon  his  turn  would 
come, 

And  he  waited  with  bated  breath, 

And  he  pictured  a  hundred  thousand 
kinds, 

Of  painfully,  gruesome  death. 

And  as  he  watched,  a  sign  appeared, 

In  Miss  Bartlett’s  hand,  alas, 

Bidding  every  lowly  freshman  : 

“Bring  a  canvas  stretcher  to  class.” 


RAIN  AT  NIGHT 

I  love  to  walk  out  in  the  rain  at  night, 
When  childish  winds  dance  fantasies, 
And  tugging  try  to  snatch  my  coat, 

Or  wrap  it  tight  about  my  knees, 

And  blow  around  bewildered  drops 
Of  rain,  and  shake  the  diamond  trees. 

I  love  to  walk  out  in  the  rain  at  night, 
When  street  lights  blossom  into  stars 
So  we  won’t  miss  the  heav’nly  ones, 

And  fairy  mirrors  mask  old  scars, 

And  polished  trees  display  new  charms, 
And  fiery  monsters  are  the  cars. 

I  love  to  walk  out  in  the  rain  at  night, 
When  drops  caress  my  upturned  face, 
And  paint  a  nimbus,  in  my  hair, 

And  transport  me  from  commonplace 
To  some  vast  haven  where  my  soul, 
Ecstatic,  walks  at  winged  pace. 

BARBARA  SPOFFORD. 


FRESHMAN  SPIRIT 

The  Freshmen  have  proven  themselves 
loyal  Normal  Arters,  for  they  certainly 
have  contributed  willingly  and  plenti¬ 
fully  to  the  Freshmen  issue.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  a  limited  space  prevents  us  from 
publishing  all  the  material,  and  so  the 
editor  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  whole  class  in  general  and 
particularly  the  following  Freshmen  for 
their  generous  help :  Barbara  Spoffard, 
R.  P.  B.,  Kike,  Helen  Stuart,  Priscilla 
Packard,  Dorothy  Thurlow,  Mildred 
Lawler,  Madelaine  Kroll,  James  Powell, 
Marguerite  Crebs,  Pauline  Bergen,  Dor¬ 
othy  Currie,  Albert  Publicover,  Ralph 
Stone,  Rosey,  Nat  Nayor,  as  well  as 
Melvin  Douglas  and  Frances  Shaw  who 
willingly  helped  to  solicit  ads. 

R.  S. 
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TROPICAL  SUNSET 

Vanished  the  vision  of  day! 

Shadows  of  darkness  encompass  the 
heavens,  swift  as  disaster  follows  the 
onslaught  of  night. 

Who  can  describe  it? 

There  over  ocean  where  the  head¬ 
land  creeps  from  the  mountains  down 
to  the  capping  waters — daylight  de¬ 
parted. 

From  the  walls  of  darkness  away  to 
the  northward  where  the  horizon 
blends  with  the  mountains  of  wild, 
surging  billows — flashed  red  lightning. 

In  the  east,  gather  and  hover  ghost¬ 
ly  white  vapors. 

Creeping  softly  up  from  the  valley, 
all  over  the  heavens  spread  a  wide 
glory,  greater,  grander  than  Milton  or 
Dante  ever  knew  or  created. 

The  shore  seemed  enchanted,  the  sea 
turned  to  amber,  with  pontoons  of 
purest  crystal  thrown  from  the  tower¬ 
ing  mountains  floating  there. 

Vessels  laden  with  treasures  seem 
sailing  up  from  the  sunset. 

And  over  their  course  waved,  with¬ 
out  number,  banners  of  crimson  and 
gold. 

Islands  of  beauty  filled  the  west, 
with  a  peace  so  enchanting  that  the 
heart,  being  human,  longed — longed  to 
inherit  its  joys. 

Eagerly  longed  that  the  shades  of 
life’s  evening,  folding  their  wings  over 
all  that  can  perish,  might  gather  the 
loved  ones  on  some  celestial  shore. 

Love  is  immortal. 


A  FABLE 

Under  the  swinging  street  car  strap 
The  homely  co-ed  stands, 

And  stands,  and  stands,  and  stands, 
and  stands, 

And  stands  and  stands,  and  stands. 

— Ames  Green  Gander. 


Mother:  No,  sir!  You’ll  stay  right 
home  and  help  your  mother  with  the 
chores. 

Son :  Oh,  mamma,  the  boys  coaxed 
me  so  hard  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  oblige 
’em.  — Goblin. 


“I  want  a  pair  of  shoe  laces.” 

“How  long,  sir?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I  wear  size  10 
shoes.”  — Black  &  Blue  Jay. 


THE  GIRLS  ATHLETIC  CLUB 

“When  do  we  start  swimming  again?” 
asks  Rusty  Miller. 

“Arc  we  going  to  have  Life  Saving 
this  year?”  inquires  Dot  Carlton. 

“How  soon  are  we  going  to  the  Big 
Tree  Tank?”  anxiously  questions  Ann 
Ide.  Ann  is  especially  anxious  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  a  thing 
which  she  s-s-sh,  guess  I’d  better  let  Ann 
tell  you  herself. 

Your  long  looked  forward  to  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  coming  soon  Ann  and  I’ll  be  the 
first  person  to  congratulate  you  when 
you  come  up  with  that  brick. 

Friday,  March  twentieth,  at  six  thirty 
the  Life  Saving  Class  will  receive  its 
initial  lesson.  Get  out  your  bathing 
suits  girls,  (any  kind  will  do)  look  for 
your  caps  and  be  at  the  Big  Tree  Tank, 
in  Cambridge,  ready  to  jump  overboard  at 
six  thirty.  Captain  Jack  Wallace  will 
be  there  and  I  promise  you  that  he’ll 
have  some  choice  bits  of  information  for 
us.  The  class,  limited  to  twenty  mem¬ 
bers,  is  open  to  any  girl  in  the  school. 
See  to  it  that  you  are  one  of  the  lucky 
twenty. 

The  course  in  Life  Saving  is  espec¬ 
ially  valuable  to  those  girls  who  are 
interested  in  doing  camp  work.  Camp 
directors  invariably  give  preference  to 
members  of  the  corp  regardless  of  what 
other  duties  a  girl  may  wish  to  fulfill. 
Besides  learning  to  care  for  one’s  self  in 
the  water  the  course  also  enables  one  to 
help  the  bathing  situation  and  give  first 
aid  to  some  unfortunate  who  has  be¬ 
come  asphyxiated  and  thus  render  inval¬ 
uable  service  to  one’s  community. 

Lillian  Burgoyne. 


Policeman,  with  prisoner:  Your  Hon¬ 
or,  this  man  was  caught  picking  pockets 
at  the  circus. 

Judge:  Ten  dollars  fine. 

Policeman:  Your  Honor,  he  has  only 
five. 

Judge:  Then  turn  him  loose  until  he 
gets  the  rest. 

— Ga.  Tech.  Yellozv  Jacket. 


She :  I  think  he  is  frightfully  attrac¬ 
tive. 

He:  Yes,  frightfully. 

— Denver  Parrakeet. 
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CLASS  1925 

A  tip  to  the  under-classmen !  Start 
your  senior  thesis  now !  It  will  take  you 
one  year  to  decide  on  a  definite  fitting 
subject  and  the  remaining  years  will  be 
none  too  many  in  which  you  can  collect 
material  and  finally  finish  “too.”  A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

The  students  in  the  Teacher’s  Division 
have  almost  voted  to  send  a  note  of 
thanks  for  the  snowless  winter  we  have 
been  having.  Poor  little  Dot  Frail  and 
a  few  others  found  it  hard  enough  get¬ 
ting  out  to  the  country  villages  let  alone 
tunneling  thru  snow-drifts.  The  joys 
of  their  practice  teaching ! 

New  York!  The  goal  of  the  costume 
designers  and  most  artists.  Hasn’t  it 
been  lonesome  without  “Addie,”  (Leon 
will  never  get  over  it),  and  the  other 
dress  makers?  They’ll  soon  be  back 


with  us  though,  Addie  with  a  new  line 
and  “Bea”  with  many  trick  ideas. 

We’re  glad  to  see  that  Helen  Mills  has 
recovered  from  her  illness  and  is  again 
able  to  be  with  us. 

Fate  has  not  been  so  kind  to  the  Draw¬ 
ing  Painting  Division  tho.  Now  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
school  work  the  “painters”  feel  that  they 
are  losing  much  valuable  advice  and 
criticism  which  Mr.  Hamilton  would 
have  been  able  to  have  given  them. 

Upon  entering  the  assembly  hall  one 
noon  not  long  ago,  I  saw  a  tall  pleas¬ 
ant  looking  gentleman  talking  very  rapid¬ 
ly  to  several  female  admirers  who  were 
crowded  about  him.  “It”,  the  center  of 
attraction,  was  none  other  than  Carol 
Davenport,  who  left  us  at  the  end  of 
our  freshman  year.  We  wish  more 
of  our  old  friends  would  drop  in  and 
see  us. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 


There  are  two  thoughts  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  every  junior;  thoughts  of 
the  Junior  Year  Book  and  the  Junior 
“Prom.” 

Of  course  there  is  that  delicate  sub¬ 
ject  of  ranks  but  we’ll  omit  all  details 
concerning  that  tragedy.  And  then 
there’s  Eleanore’s  ring  which  threw  the 
class  into  a  immature  panic  but  like  all 
properly  inquisitive  reporters,  I  inter¬ 
viewed  Miss  Holland,  relative  to  the 
calamity  and, — well  if  you  can  keep  a 
secret,  it  was  all  a  joke.  If  such  a 
scandalous  story  had  ever  reached  the 
“Artgum,”  Eleanore  would  have — well 
what  would  she  had  done — bought  every 
copy  of  the  magazine,  maybe. 

The  compilation  of  Year  Book  mater¬ 
ial  is  increasing  rapidly.  Most  of  the 
photographs  have  been  taken  and  nearly 
all  the  personals  have  been  written  up. 
The  managing  staff,  however,  would  like 
all  subscriptions  immediately  as  they  only 


intend  to  publish  a  limited  number  of 
books. 

The  JUNIOR  PROM— MAY  7— 
WHITNEY  HALU-BROOKLINE! 
How  does  that  sound?  It  has  but  one 
meaning ;  the  best  dance  offered  by  any 
class  in  school !  We  are  all  excited  over 
the  first  formal  dance  conducted  outside 
of  school  for  years.  But  the  unfortunate 
part  is  the  fact  that  we  must  limit  the 
number  to  one  hundred  couples.  Just 
think,  only  one  hundred  tickets  for  all 
those  who  will  want  to  come.  Well ! 
we’ve  got  eight  weeks  to  save  our  pen¬ 
nies  and  get  those  precious  tickets  early. 

One  of  our  classmates  has  left  us, 
but  she  carries  with  her  the  sincere 
wishes  of  the  Junior  Class  and-  the 
school  for  a  happy  and  successful  fu¬ 
ture.  Kathryn  Knox  has  left  for  South¬ 
ern  California  with  her  parents  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles. 
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CLASS  OF  ’27 

“Oh  Anna,  did  you  go  to  the  dance?” 

“You  bet  I  did!” 

“Have  a  good  time?” 

“Oh,  wonderful !  Marvelous !  You 
ought  to  have  been  there.” 

“Really?  Who  went?” 

“Why  I  did,  and  everyone  worth  know¬ 
ing, — Miss  Hathaway,  Miss  Bartlett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowell,  the 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Wilder.” 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“Do?  Everything!  Sailed  down  the 
receiving  line  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  dividing  my  dances,  and  eating 
ice  cream.  And  you  ought  to  have  seen 
the  darling  favors — pom-poms  of  all  col¬ 
ors  and  dinky  little  hats.  Oh,  we  had  a 
splendid  time !” 

And  no  wonder,  seeing  it  was  the 
Sophomore  dance.  Hearty  thanks  to  all 
those  who  helped  to  make  it  a  success, 
from  the  dance  committee,  and  Teddy 
Bear  Orchestra  to  each  individual  who 
“Stepped  out.” 

Talking  of  “Stepping  out”  just  step  in¬ 
to  any  Soph  class  if  you  are  an  ignoramus. 
Only  last  week  I  discovered  that  “Leon¬ 
ardo  finished  his  Last  Supper  in  1497  and 


wasn’t  buried  till  1519.  The  instructor 
also  complimented  us  by  adding  to  her 
talk  of  “Earthly  and  devine  love.  You 
are  probably  all  familiar  with  it.” 

Mr.  Ray  is  very  flattering  too.  During 
a  recent  lesson  he  said,  “Now  pretend 
you  know  nothing  about  it.”  Why  pre¬ 
tend  not  knowing  a  known  thing,  that 
you  know  not  a  thing  about,  anyway? 

Mr.  Cain,  however,  is  the  ideal  teach¬ 
er,  scolding  us  and  saying,  “Some  of  you 
are  working  and  I  didn’t  tell  you  to  do 
that.”  It’s  great  to  be  a  sophomore ! 


NOTES 

The  Freshmen  class  is  now  planning 
a  costume  ball  to  be  given  on  April  11. 

Albert  Publicover,  the  president,  is 
chairman  of  all  committees.  The  decor¬ 
ating  committee  is  composed  of  Seymour 
Goff,  Priscilla  Packard,  Frances  Shaw, 
and  Celestia  Whitney. 

On  the  favor  committee  is  Alice 
Kingsley,  Constance  Lamont,  and  Doro¬ 
thy  Bruns. 

Ronald  Murray  has  charge  of  the  re¬ 
freshments. 

The  advertising  is  in  the  hands  of 
Ellen  Lake,  Winnifred  Newaka,  William 
Black  and  Henry  Lineham. 


!  For  Classroom  or  Studio  every 

Essential  for  the  Artist — 

and  only  the  best 


One  important  requirement  for  a 
successful  drawing  is  the  RIGHT 
Material  upon  which  to  work — 
material  which  is  responsive,  suit¬ 
able  and  reliable. 


Our  line  of  Artist’s  Supplies  is  so 
complete  and  varied  that  you  can 
find  in  it  material  suited  for  every 
particular  need. 


Special  Prices  to  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  Students 

“Just  a  few  blocks  away” 

B.  L.  MAKEPEACE,  Inc. 

2  Stores 

394  BOYLSTON  ST.  387  WASHINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON  -  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  House  of 

QUALITY 

Is  Af  Your  Service 


▼ 

! 


5178  WASHINGTON  STREET 

H.  W .  Peters  Co 

BOSTON 

See  Our  Agent 
SEYrMOUR  R.  GOFF 

for  Samples 

Watch  the  Bulletin  Board  ! 


Individual  Effects 
m  Photography 

■ , >^1 . 

May  he  obtained  , 

at  '  ' 

Hamm  Kay  Tluttltne 

304  Boylston  Street 
At  Arlington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

s  J 


.  i  4 

Arrange  for  appointment  with 
Mr.  Hall  at  the  School. 


4.—* 


<BAY  STATE 


'■  1 


Re?.  U.a  Pat  Oif  j 

THE  BAY  STATER 


ARTISTS’  AND  DRAWING  MATERIAL 

Oils,  Varnishes,  Drawing  and  Water  Color  Paper 
Show  Colors,  Water  Colors,  Tube  Colors 

NEW  ENGLAND  MADE 
Special  Prices  to  Mass.  Normal  Art  Students 

t 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  INC. 


222  Clarendon  Street 
84  Washington  Street 


1316  Beacon  SJreet,  Brookline 
141  Federal  Street 


Baco  BATIC  Dyes 

Packed  in  2-ounce  tins — Shipped 
Parcel  Post.  A  wide  assortment  of 
highly  concentrated  colors  covering, 
every  requirement.  Used  generally 
by  artists  and  commercial  houses. 
Write  for  list  with  prices. 


Bachmeier  &  Company 

Inc. 

350  West  37th  Street 
New  York  City 

Department  10 

i  ' 

■ 


1  i  J 

TOYS 

THE  ORIGINAL 
THREAD  AND  NEEDLE 
SHOP 

— = 

SMALL  WARES 

Miss\Ediih  W.  Fisher,  Owner 


|  647  Boylston  Street 

Opp.  Public  Library 
j  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  B.  B.  9777 


FROST  &  ADAMS  CO.  j 

ESTABLISHED  1843 

For  Years  IV e  Have  Supplied  New  England' s 

Leading  Artists 

IV e  Offer  a  Complete  Line  off  Imported  and  Domestic 
Material  for  the  Artist  and  Student 

NOTE  —  You  will  find  Mr.  Bemis  at  our  Boylston  Street  Store  always  ready 
to  help  you,  bring  your  troubles  to  him. 

27  ARCH  STREET 
591  BOYLSTON  STREET 

(COPELY  SQUARE) 


